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IT. Remedies for the Present. 


* Ina previous number we have given some account of the 
rise and progress of the Clearing-up, and of the causes which 
have led to the predominance of Understanding in the intel- 
lectual life of modern times. Even that imperfect sketch may 
help to show that the study of history supplies the true light 
in which to view the relation of Christianity to the modern — 
world, and that, to know the age we live in, we must know all 
time as one in the natural descent that links the present to the 
past. Looking upon the ‘ages of faith,’’ we see a blending 
of light and shade, and the complex interaction of good and 
evil forces. The priest works upon the superstitious terrors 
of the ignorant, but his aim is the repression of barba- 
rism. He uses craft, fraud, treachery —but he is contending 
against brute force. He builds up a spiritual tyranny —but 
violent disorders need violent remedies, and nothing short of 
tyranny could make itself heeded and respected in that con- 
fused and lawless time. Who wills the end must will the 
means; and if we acknowledge the immense services of the 
Medieval Church to the cause of civilization, we should 
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remember that ‘‘had religion been more pure, it would have 
been less permanent, and that Christianity has been preserved 
by means of its corruptions.’’ The Christian scholar will not 
borrow the rose-colored glasses of romancers or Pre-Raphaelites 
to look back lovingly on days that have had their trial and 
their failure. He will agree with the sagacious Milman that 
‘* Religion, to be herself again, must shake off, not merely the 
vices, but the virtues, of Medieval Christianity.”’ He must 
agree with the conviction of the Clearing-up that the Mediz- 
val system fell from no mere corruption, if by that is meant a 
fungus growth of abuses that overlaid what at first was pure 
and faultless. In such a view the system itself escapes con- 
demnation, for what is evil appears as foreign to it. Such a 
corruption would not have reached a vital part, and such a 
Church could have been reformed from within, by leaders like 
Gerson, D’Ailly, and Nicholas of Cusa. But it was a corrupt 
tree that brought forth that evil fruit; corrupt in root as in 
branch. It was the ripened growth of false principles, and 
no decay of an original excellence, that brought the revolution 
of the sixteenth century. Yet, for the very reason that we 
admit in the Medieval Church a long course of error and the 
final prevalence of evil over good, we must contend that this 
affords the Clearing-up no ground for sweeping inferences 
against Christianity ; for our capital charge against the Me- 
dizeval system is that it failed to comprehend, and, therefore, it 
perverted and misrepresented, the religion of Christ. Nor does 
it seem the part of wisdom to keep up, as some still do, a pas- 
sionate outcry against the priest-craft and superstition of the 
past. The day of priest-craft and superstition is over for this 
modern cycle; the red rag that rouses the fury of a bull is 
not more powerless for actual harm; and whatever the sins 
of unenlightened ages, further denunciation of them at the 
present time seems superfluous. Indeed, denunciation is un- 
philosophic. Whatever the excesses of the objective principle, 
we should know them to be inevitable. There is a logic in 
life that exacts the extreme consequences of all principles 
of action. Man’s education can only be through his own 
experience; he learns truth by means of error; and they 
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who have marked in what strange ways the action of evil 
is the ministry of good, may bow in confidence to the order- 
ing of One whose ways are not as our ways, and in whose 
sight a thousand years are as one day. 

Again, looking at the Clearing-up, we see in it a like ming- 
ling of the true and the false. It asserted the rights of the 
subject —that is, it insisted that all that demands my acknowl- 
edgment shall commend itself to my judgment as reasonable. 
But the ‘* subject ’’.for which this supremacy was claimed was 
‘not self-conscious Reason, but the self-conscious individual ; 
not the universal Ho, but the finite, empirical Hgo. Thus 
mistaking the abstract for the absolute, it took the reverse of 
wrong for right, and mere reaction against error for the estab- 
lishing of truth ;. and while it thought itself winning the free- 
dom of human reason, it was only enthroning the individual 
above society, and founding in his contingent will and private 
opinion the constitution of the Rational. And yet, one-sided 
and merely antithetic as it inevitably was, the Clearing-up was 
the one thing needful for the progress of humanity. Mind could 
not expand and develop until it had wrested itself loose from 
the shackles of authority and struck for independence ; and we 
who have entered upon our heritage of modern freedom must 
feel a burden of deepest gratitude to those who in darker days 
did victorious battle to deliver the minds and souls of men 
from tyranny and social wrong. So feeling, we shall have no 
denunciation of the Clearing-up to utter in the interests of re- 
ligion or the State ; but we can see that the subjective move- 
ment has done its work; the reaction has run itself out; the 
negative has stretched itself to its ultimate tenuity. The les- 
son of history lies, in fact, in this nut-shell: the medieval 
principle took us too far in one direction; the modern princi- 
ple is taking us too far in the other. The age of belief main- 
tained the rights of the object, and with such exclusiveness as 
to deny the rights of the subject; the age of understanding’ 
asserts the rights of the subject, and, with the same exclusive- 
ness, denies the rights of the object. It is plain, then, that 
the one need of the present is a third principle that shall be 
comprehensive of subject and object; that shall include the 
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positive elements of each of the former principles without the 
negative elements of either. ‘Life constituted on such a prin- 
ciple would be a true age of Reason. On this speculative 
plane all the spiritual truths of the human condition, grounded 
in the nature of God and of man, would be restored to con- 
sciousness in the light of understanding, and, through the 
principle of the Clearing-up, personal insight and assent. I 
have spoken of history as the evolution of the necessary 
‘process of thought. If this theory be*correct, the age of 
speculative comprehension must, like the others, be eventually 
realized in history ; and since the first two phases of the proc- 
ess have had already their historic day, and faint dawnings of 
a third can even now be seen by all who scan the East, we 
‘have reason to think that the final age of history is not far off 
from us. 

It may be said that to make the course of history a neces- 
sary process is to render nugatory any active effort to hasten 
or to guide the progress of events; that a world which ad- 
vances by its own necessity must bear humanity with it at its 
own speed to its own goal. But it is of no such external and 
mechanical necessity that I speak. The necessity that lives in 
Reason is its own necessity, and that is freedom. He reads 
history to little purpose who does not recognize amid its 
changing scenes the presence of a power which is steadily 
shaping its course to the end of spirit’s full self-realization, 
and that power it is not in men to foil or defeat. This recog- 
“nition is the true Theodicea, the vindication of God in history. 
Divine Providence dwells, not above us, in the clouds, interfer- 
ing at odd times for a special purpose in the affairs of men, 
but with us, right here, amidst the events of every day ; guid- 
“ing, overruling the general movement of the world, so that 
its total result shall tell to the advancement of the supreme 
design. But it is also true that this divine work is carried 
on, not by passive, but self-active, forces. The planets roll 
with an unvarying motion, but man’s life is a play-ground of 
‘contingency. His ignorance, his mistakes, his self-will, his 
narrow views and narrow aims, while they cannot thwart the 
divine end, yet can hinder and delay the process of spiritual 
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development, and make it difficult and painful. Had Brutus and 
Cassius understood the silent revolution which had already 
overthrown the Republic, they might have spared themselves a 
useless murder. Had Charles I. understood the demand for 
limitation of the royal power, the constitutional change might 
have been as peacefully effected as that of 1832. Thus, that 
human progress shall be smooth and steady, with least of frie- 
tion, lapse, or digression, depends upon the intelligent action 
of men in each generation, their comprehension of the present 
in its genesis from the past, their quickness to discern in its 
tendencies the signs of the future. If Christian men will rise to 
a view of their faith as a religion for all time, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever — not because cast in the mould of any 
one epoch, or narrowed to the notions of any one clique, but 
one through the ages, because it meets the distinctive needs. 
of every age, and in all times and places is one with the na- 
ture of man —then they will learn the secret of that unfail- 
ing power which makes Christianity as able to satisfy the 
world’s mind to-day, as in former days it satisfied the world’s 
heart. And to do this, Christian thought must meet fairly and 
answer fairly the thought of the Clearing-up. It will not do 
on the one hand to ignore or to denounce the Clearing-up, nor 
on the other hand to make with it a hasty and a hollow peace. 
Knowing the Clearing-up in its genesis, spirit, and tendencies, 
we know that it is the part of the Christian religion neither 
blindly to oppose it nor blindly to surrender to it, but to em- 
brace and transcend it, winning its own consent to an abroga- 
tion which is not destruction, but fulfillment. 


Looking with this purpose for a systematic expression of 
modern thought in regard to spiritual things, we find it in the 
First Part of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles of a New Phi- 
losophy.’’ The work scarcely bears out its title, for, like all 
who share the prevalent misunderstanding of Kant, Mr. Spen- 
cer remains in the general position of Hume, confronting an 
unbridged chasm between psychology and ontology. As Dr. 
Stirling has remarked, the Scottish School, so called, may be 
eliminated in its entirety from the history of philosophy. The 
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historic steps are from Locke to Hume, and from Hume to 
Kant. With Hume, Empiricism reached its logical culmina- 
tion in the questions: How do we know that there is any sub- 
stantiality under the phenomena of sense-perception? How 
do we know that there is any necessary connection in the 
course of things? How do we know that there is any real 
unity in this complex of fluctuating fancies and feelings which 
we call the soul or the self ? In other words, knowledge being 
founded in experience, and experience being limited to the 
‘contingent and particular, how reach a knowledge of the uni- 
versal and necessary? This is the question on which hangs 
the existence of philosophy, and of anything that can be called 
science or knowledge. The Scottish writers failed to answer 
it, or even to perceive its gravity; and, hence, their whole in- 
dustry is philosophically beside the point. In falling back to 
Common Sense, Reid simply abandoned philosophy as such, 
and so, what he took for the positive basis of a practical knowl- 
edge became, with Hamilton, a negative basis for what he called 
philosophic ignorance. Paradoxical as it seems, the authority 
of Kant, whose one object was to find the answer to Hume, 
was claimed for this return to Humism. The general awe in- 
spired by Hamilton’s vast learning— which here, as in most 
other cases, shows itself to be the thinnest scratching of the 
mere surface — established his odd perversion of Kant as the 
long-sought exposition of that obscure and perplexing writer, 
whose immense achievement was distorted into. this trivial 
result: ‘* Things in themselves — Matter, Mind, God — all 
that is not finite, relative, and phenomenal, as bearing no anal- 
ogy to our faculties, is beyond the verge of our knowledge.”’ 
That is, the mind works under conditions, and can only know 
what is similarly conditioned. This was simple, and soon took 
popular phrase. We know only phenomena; the real object 
in itself we do not know. But is there any such unknown 
object? It is plain that its existence has become a gratuitous 
supposition. If there is no knowledge of the Absolute, we 
have no right to affirm its existence. If all that is known to 
exist involves relativity, that which is out of all relation cannot 
be known to exist. In Hamilton’s view, the Absolute is a 
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purely negative conception — equivalent, as Dean Mansel ex- 
presses it, to the Inconceivable — and the logical inference is 
that ne such Absolute exists. But here religious interests 
become xffected, and so Hamilton falters at this step to posi- 
tive denial and falls back on doubt (he calls it faith), aban- 
doning logic to talk mistily about a ‘* wonderful revelation 
which inspires belief in the existence of something beyond the 
sphere of comprehensible reality.’? Here Mr. Spencer takes 
up the question to give it a somewhat unexpected turn. He 
holds without reserve the general doctrine of nescience. He 
admits, moreover, that what is unthinkable as positive — what 
is thought as pure negation — must be thought as non-existent. 
He shows that Hamilton and Mansel are driven by their prem- 
ises to accept this logical conclusion, and that any hinting on 
their part at a positive consciousness of the unconditioned, 
‘¢ supernaturally at variance with the laws of thought,’’ is a- 
virtual throwing-up of their whole philosophy. But for him- 
self he contrives an escape from the logical conclusion by going 
outside of logic to ‘* the more general or psychological aspect of 
the question.’’ Here he finds, ‘‘ besides the definite conscious- 
ness formulated by logic, an indefinite consciousness which can- 
not be formulated,’’ and this consciousness assures us of the 
positive existence of the Unconditioned. ‘To say that we can- 
not know the Absolute is to affirm that there 7s an Absolute. 
In the denial of our power to learn what it is, lies the assump- 
tion that itis. * * * The Noumenon, named as the antithesis 
of the Phenomenon, is throughout thought of as an actuality. 
It is impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge 
of Appearances only, without at the same time conceiving a 
Reality of which they are appearances ; for appearance without 
reality is unthinkable. Strike out from the argument the 
terms Infinite and Absolute, and put in their place (Ham- 
ilton’s equivalent) ‘ negation of conceivability,’ or (Mansel’s) 
‘absence of conditions which render consciousness possible,’ 
and the argument becomes nonsense.’’ He proceeds to argue 
that the antithesis between Relative and Absolute, or Know- 
able and Unknowable, is a correlation, and, perceiving the 
mutual determination of correlatives, he points out that if the 
Absolute be conceived as mere negation, the conception of the 
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Relative itself disappears. The Relative, he says, is existence 
under conditions; the abstraction of these conditions is the 
abstraction of them only, leaving an indefinite, but positive, 
something as a permanent element of thought. The tenability 
of this position will be considered later. 

The unconditioned, then, exists, but since it is uncondi- 
tioned, it is in no possible way further to be known ; we know 
that it is —we cannot know anything about it. We come, 
says Mr. Spencer, to this ‘* negative result : that the reality ex- 
isting behind all appearances must ever be unknown.’’ We 
see in these passages a dualism that was unknown to the mate- 
rialism of the last century. For that the immediate, sensuous 
object was the ultimate and only reality. Mr. Spencer now 
asserts that everything immediate is phenomenal, is a manifes- 
tation of an essence ; but when he says that that essence is 

‘essentially inscrutable, and must ever be unknown, he cuts his 
own ground from under him. If the phenomenon és phenom- 
enon, it manifests the essence, and then essence is not un- 
knowable, nor unknown. But if the phenomenon does not 
manifest the essence, then it is no phenomenon, no manifesta- 
tion of aught but itself; consequently, it exists independently 
of essence ; consequently, there is no need of any essence, 
and the hypothesis of an unknowable essence is purely gratui- 
tous, and falls to the ground. We must conclude, then, to an 
essence manifested and known, or to no essence at all. And 
since Mr. Spencer tells us that ‘‘ appearance without reality is 
unthinkable,’’ he is bound to take the former alternative. 
This would lead him to recast the sentence above cited: ‘It 
is impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of 
appearances only, without at the same time conceiving a reality 
of which.they are appearances ; for appearance without reality 
is unthinkable.’’ A slight modification would make it an ade- 
quate statement: It is lampossible to conceive that our knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of appearances only, and not at the same 
time a knowledge. of the reality of which they are appear- 
ances ; for as appearance without reality is unthinkable, so 
knowledge of appearance without knowledge of reality is 
equally unthinkable. 

- Still, in this 26th section, Mr. Spencer is not wanting in 
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originality and acuteness ; he even comes within a step of the 
speculative position as to the negative. He holds the general 
view that the absolute is a negative ; for, like the rest, he puts 
all positive determination in external conditions, never asking 
where they come from ; but, unlike the rest, he sees that this 
negative is not a mere negative, that it does not vanish into 
emptiness. But a persistent negative is not merely a correla- 
tive — it is negation of negation, or a self-related. If he had 
taken this step to self-relation, the whole matter would have 
turned over in his hands, and he would have seen that the true 
negative is the relative, the conditioned, and that this is the 
immanent negation of the self-conditioned absolute. Without 
this further step, however, his criticism of Hamilton and Man- 
sel remains quite ineffective. He does not find his way out of 
nescience, but falls back into the slough even more hopelessly« 
The very settling the question of the absolute’s existence set- 
tles more firmly the impassable limits of human knowledge, 
and Mr. Spencer’s philosophy results in the extreme of dis- 
tinctly subjective skepticism. It is a complete change of 
front. The old skeptics questioned the existence of any abso- 
lute reality, because evidence of equal weight could be brought 
for and against it. Their difficulty was an external one. If 
there were any reality, the mind would doubtless be competent 
to apprehend it ; but was there any reality? Now the difficulty 
is an internal one. ‘The absolute reality is contended for and 
insisted on, but the mind is declared constitutionally incapable 
of apprehending it. Thus the Clearing-up devours its own 
offspring. As, in the revolution, subjective will pulls down in- 
stitutions which are its only shelter and home, only to perish in 
their ruins, so, in the new philosophy, subjective thought 
attacks truth only to achieve its own suicide; and, beginning 
with Descartes in the exalting sense of its infinite power, ends 
with Spencer in the assertion of its absolute impotence ; thus 
virtually returning to that medieval stand-point of the finitude 
of consciousness from which it set forth. 

To pass now to a somewhat more detailed consideration. It 
is Mr. Spencer’s laudable undertaking to find a philosophic 
reconciliation of Science and Religion ; let us briefly examine 
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his method and his result. He holds that ‘‘ in the unceasing 
battle of opinion under the banners of Religion and Science ”’ 
there is truth on both sides —each having a basis in ultimate 
fact. And since both are grounded on the reality of things, 
they must be fundamentally in harmony. There must;be a 
residuum of common agreement after-all points of difference 
are eliminated; or an ultimate truth which both will avow 
because each maintains it in its owninterest. And, this found, 
we have the basis of the desired reconciliation. So far, all 
promises well; but analyzing, in turn, religious and scientific 
ideas in quest of their common element, Mr. Spencer finds the 
ultimate truth of the one to be the ** tacit conviction ’’ that 
the existence of the universe, with all it contains, is wrapped 
in insoluble mystery; and the ultimate truth of the other, 
a similar recognition that the ultimate truth of anything is in- 
comprehensible. In this they coincide, and thus ‘the basis 
of reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, most certain of 
all facts —that the Power which the universe manifests to 
us is utterly inscrutable.’? Such « ‘basis of reconciliation ”’ 
recalls Sandy McKaye’s comment on the preaching of the 
Socialist doctrinaire ‘+ It’s verra like unitin’ o’ men by just 
pw’in’ aff their claes, an’ tellin’ ’em, There! ye’re a’ brithers 
noo, on the one broad foondamental principle o’ want 0’ 
breeks.’’ In this sentence about the power which the uni- 
verse miunifests to us, and which, nevertheless, remains in- 
scrutable, we have the assertion of absolute knowledge and 
absolute ignorance in the same breath; but we must accus- 
tom ourselves to this sort of thing from Mr. Spencer, and 
control as we can the solicitude it rouses to find him wielding 
so incautiously these dangerous two-edged weapons. The 
Unknowable, then, is found in ultimate religious and scientific 
ideas — God, Creation, the Soul, Time, Space, Matter, Force, 
etc. At once the question arises, Whence come these terms? 
If these things are unknowable, they are, so far as we are 
concerned, all the same thing. We can make no distinctions 
in what is unknown. What is the difference between God 
and Time, or Space and Force? If there is nothing to which 
these distinct terms correspond, bow did they get into lan- 
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guage? If there is anything to which they correspond, that 
correspondence is knowledge. Mr. Spencer, however, calmly 
proceeds to show that these distinct ideas are severally un- 
knowables, by a very simple — and, indeed, childish — method. 
He tests them all by the criterion of conceivability, and, find- 
ing them inconceivable, is satisfied that his point is estab- 
lished. The true conclusion is simply that he has taken the 
wrong tool. It is impossible to cut steel with an ivory knife, 
but it is quite possible to cut steel — and quite possible to know 
what is inconceivable. Conception is the image-using fancy, 
and is naturally at fault in dealing with the unpicturable no- 
tions of thought. Let us see, for instance, how Space is re- 
garded by thought and by imagination ; and, first, by thought : 
‘If finite, Space must be limited from without ; but such ex- 
ternal limitations would require Space to exist in; hence they 
would not limit, but continue, it. Therefore, Space can only 
end in, or be limited by, itself, and thus is universally con- 
tinuous or infinite.’””! Mr. Spencer considers it thus: ** Of 
Space, we cannot assert either limitation or absence of“limita- | 
tion. We are totally unable to form any mental ithage of — 
unbounded space, and yet totally unable to imagine botmds be- 
yond which there is nospace. Again, it is impossible to think 
of a limit to the divisibility of Space; yet equally impossible 
to think of its infinite divisibility.’’ It is very true that the 
infinite cannot be imagined, and if the result of thought is 
correct, and space is infinite, then Mr. Spencer’s result is just 
what is to be expected. It confirms the result of thought. 
If Space could be imagined, then a real contradiction in the 
intelligence would appear. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to apply his conceivability principle in 
a spirit of childlike confidence. He puts us on the sea-shore, 
and remarks that when we note how only the upper spars of 
distant ships are visible against the sky, we form a notion of 
the curvature of such portion of the earth’s surface as we can 
see; but if we try to follow out this curved surface in im- 
agination, until all its meridians meet in the antipodes, we 
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find ourselves utterly baffled. Again: ‘‘ The piece of rock on 
which we stand can be mentally represented with something 
like completeness ’’ — that is, we can think of its top, sides, 
and under-surface nearly at the same time — but to do so with 
the earth we find impossible ; and thus ‘* We form of the earth, 
not a conception properly so called, but only a symbolical 
conception.’’ That is, conception is adequate when its object 
is of a certain size; if it overgoes that size, the conception of 
it becomes symbolical. ‘* We must predicate nothing of ob- 
jects too great or too multitudinous to be mentally repre- 
sented, or we must do so by means of extremely inadequate 
representations — mere symbols of them.’’ This is to imply 
that the certainty of our knowledge is in direct ratio of its ap- 
proximation to sense-perception ; and that is the first prin- 
ciple, not of a ‘*new,’’ but of a quite familiar, philosophy. 
Indeed, it is the negation of philosophy, for thought is gener- 
alization. According to Mr. Spencer, the clown — or, indeed, 
the animal —is the true philosopher. But if the size of the 
object is to be the criterion of certainty, that size should be 
stated. A piece of rock is also an object indefinitely ‘* great’ 
and ‘* multitudinous.’’ A microscope of the highest power 
would expand it to ‘‘inconceivable’’ proportions. On the 
other hand, the earth as seen from the moon would contract 
within the limits of conceivability. The size of the object 
reduces then to our sensuous image of it, and that varies in- 
definitely according to the varying conditions of vision. Mr. 
Spencer is bound to conclude, therefore, that all our concep- 
tions are symbolical ; and if that makes them unreliable, we 
can have no reliable knowledge of anything perceived, whether 
great or small. Thus the conceivability principle proves too 
much, and that is to prove nothing. Mr. Spencer would be 
the last to deny that we do know the size and shape of the 
earth, and many other inconceivable things about it. Conse- 
quently, he admits by implication that it is unnecessary for a 
thing to be conceivable in order to be known. But explicitly, 
as well as implicitly, Mr. Spencer admits the whole case 
against him. Every one of his puzzles brings him to an alter- 
native of inconceivables — as above, it is inconceivable that 
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space should be either finite or infinite. But in every case he 
holds himself constrained, by the laws of thought, to accept 
one of the alternatives, and to pronounce of space, for in- 
stance, that it zs either finite ov infinite. Thus, the laws of 
thought really decide the point, and the test of imagination is 
given up. Inability to conceive space as either finite or in- 
finite does not prevent our knowing that it 7s either finite or 
infinite. Mr. Spencer seems dimly to perceive that something 
has happened to the conceivability principle, but he is only led 
to work it backwards as well as forwards. He remarks, further , 
on: ‘Js it not just possible that there is a mode of being 
transcending intelligence and will, as these transcend mechan- 
ical motion? It is true we are totally unable to conceive any 
such higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for ques- 
tioning its existence; it is rather the reverse. Have we not 
seen how incompetent our minds are to form an approach to a 
conception of that which underlies all phenomena? Is it not 
proved that this incompetency is the incompetency of the con- 
ditioned to grasp the unconditioned?” etc. Really, if incon- 
ceivability is just as good for an affirmative as for a negative, 
it is good for neither, and Mr. Spencer might better have said 
néthing about it. We cannot conceive of a higher mode of 
being dene that of spirit ; still, there ma y be, and the fact that 
we cannot conceive it really tells (now) in favor of the sup- 
position. For we know that space exists, though its nature is 
inconceivable — that is, conceivability is of no sort of conse- 
quence. We may just as well conceive the truth of the incon- 
ceivable as not; in fact, it is rather the likelier for being 
inconceivable. And so, thought throws the rein on the neck 
of imagination, which forthwith gallops into the boundless 
maybe. And this calls itself philosophy! It is sufficiently 
evident that everything built on the necessity of conceivability 
to knowledge falls to the ground. What Mr. Spencer builds 
on the application of the principle to ultimate ideas is ‘the 
relativity of all knowledge ;’’ and he goes on to establish his 
empirical result by rational demonstration. 

The relativity of knowledge is proved by analysis of the 
process and of the product of thought. For the first analysis 
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Mr. Spencer relies mainly on Hamilton and Mansel, whom he 
quotes at length, to the following purport: The former says, 
‘¢ To think is to condition ; and, hence, thought is only of the 
conditioned.’’ The latter adds, ‘‘ To know is to distinguish, 
and that is to limit ; knowing is also a relation; hence the In- 
finite and Absolute cannot possibly be objects of knowledge.”’ 
If only the legitimate conclusion were drawn from the elabo- 
rate and imposing arguments of Mr. Spencer’s authorities, none 
would be inclined to dispute it ; for it comes simply to this in- 
nocent truism: that which is out of relation to consciousness 
’ 4s not in relation to consciousness ; or, that which ex vi termini 
is beyond the conditions of knowledge is not within those 
conditions. To conclude, therefore, that the Infinite and Abso- 
lute are unknowable is evidently to take those terms as equiva- 
lent to the Unrelated and Unconditioned —that is, to take them 
in a sense purely abstract and purely negative. This is not the 
sense in which these terms are employed by the speculative 
thinker. Of such an Absolute he never speaks ; and hence, for 
him, the whole argument relied on by Mr. Spencer is based 
upon an ignoratio elenchi, and nothing at all has been advanced 
in proof of the relativity of knowledge. ? 


2 In the famous “Edinburgh” article quoted by Mr. Spencer, the expositor and 
critic of Kant asks: “Why distinguish Reason (Vernunft) from Understanding 
(Verstand) simply on the ground that the former is conversant about the uncon- 
ditioned, when it is sufficiently apparent that the unconditioned is conceived only 
as the negation of the conditioned?” If it had occurred to-him to answer his own 
question, and to find the reason of Kant’s distinction, he might have spared himself 
the labor of citing his long list of authorities — among whom it is interesting to 
find such eminent thinkers as Arnobius, Alstedius, St. Peter Chrysologue, Pius IL, 
Voltaire, Leo Hebraeus, Palingenius, Cardinal de Cusa, and two nameless Rabbis, 
whose little epigrams, however, have no sort of pertinence — to support his gen- 
eral conclusion that “The highest reach of human science is the scientific recog- 
nition of human ignorance,”’ and that ‘‘ Doubt is the beginning and the end of our 
efforts to know.”” He might have rated less highly the philosophic value of a ran- 
dom string of trivial quotations, and he certainly would not have been caught in- 
cluding Kant with Socrates and Aristotle among his witnesses to nescience. His 
way of citing Socrates, by the by, is certainly peculiar: ‘Socrates (as we learn 
from Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, etc.) was declared by the Delphic Oracle the wisest 
of the Greeks. And why? Because he taught that all human knowledge is but 
qualified ignorance.’’ To those who have learned something of the father of specu- 
lative philosophy from Plato —to say nothing of “‘ Xenophon, Cicero, etc.” — this 
will be a novel statement of the scope and purport of his teaching. But, really, 
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Moreover, this phrase, the relativity of knowledge, is an 
ambiguous one. It may mean (1) that all that is known is 
‘‘yelative,’’ since an object of thought always involves rela- 
tions to thought —in other words, that knowledge is only a 
knowledge of relations. Or it may mean (2) that all that is . 
known is relative,’ as distinguished from an absolute’”’ 
which exists out of all relation, and beyond knowledge — in 
other words, that knowledge is only of the phenomenal. 
Mr. Spencer uses the phrase now in one sense and now in 
the other, apparently unconscious of the wide distinction 
between them. Taken in the first sense, the relativity of 
knowledge does not require us to assume an absolute, or non- 
relative, beyond consciousness. Taken in the second sense, 
that assumption is necessitated ; for if there is no absolute 
beyond the bounds of knowledge, that which is within those 
bounds will not be a relative. It is clear, then, that no argu- 
ments to prove the relativity of knowledge in the first sense 
are of any avail to prove it in the second sense. Now, the 
second sense is the one Mr. Spencer is contending for, but 
all the arguments he brings forward, under this first head of 
proof, only go to establish the principle in the first sense. 
Hence these arguments fail to prove the only important point. 
More than this, however: to prove the first sense — that 
knowledge is only of relations —is actually to disprove the 
second sense: that knowledge is only of the phenomenal. 
As thus: if knowledge is in all cases a relation, then that 
which is out of relation to consciousness is unknowable. It ° 
is essential to maintain this conclusion ; for if the absolute be 
knowable, there is an end at once of the relativity of knowl- 
edge. Unhappily, to hold this position is just as destructive 


the advocate cannot be allowed to put in his own testimony under cover of the 
witness. Hamilton “calls” the Delphic Oracle only to the fact of Socrates’ wis- 
dom. We admit the fact on other evidence, not valuing the Oracle’s opinion as 
highly as Hamilton seems to do. But it was never the Oracle’s habit to give rea- 
sons for its declarations, and we must object to their being put in its mouth. 
Hamilton says it was because he taught nescience that the Oracle declared Socra- 
tes the wisest of the Greeks. Every court would rule this assertion out of evidence, 
and insist that the Oracle take the stand and be examined in the regular way. 
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as to surrender it; for, if there is no possible knowledge of 
the absolute, how can it ever be established that the known is 
a relative? In order to show that all that is known is relative 
to an absolute, both terms of the comparison must be present 
to consciousness — that is, the absolute must be an object of 
knowledge. Hence, on the supposition of an unknowable 
absolute, the phenomenal character of the known becomes a 
baseless assumption, and knowledge appears to be, not ‘ rela- 
tive,’ but absolute. The negation of this negative absolute — 
the denial that any being exists out of all relation to con- 
sciousness and beyond the possibility of knowledge — is the 
only legitimate conclusion from the fact that all thinking is 
relationing. This conclusion, as we have seen, Mr. Spencer 
seeks to avoid by resorting to the ‘‘ indefinite ’’ consciousness. 

‘¢The very demonstration,’’ he says, ‘‘ that a definite con- 
sciousness, of the Absolute is impossible to us, unavoidably 
presupposes an indefinite consciousness of it. The arguments 
by which the relativity of knowledge is demonstrated dis- 
tinctly postulate the positive existence of something beyond 
the relative. Throughout, the Absolute has been present to 
the mind, not as a nothing, but as a something.’’ The ques- 
tion is, What is meant in this passage by the relativity of 
knowledge? If it means that knowledge is of the phenom- 
enal, undoubtedly the existence of something beyond the rela- 
tive is postulated ; unfortunately, however, the relativity of 
knowledge in this sense has not been demonstrated. If it 
means that knowledge is only of an object in relation to 
thought, then the existence of an Absolute out of relation to 
thought, and beyond the limits of knowledge, is a groundless, 
gratuitous fancy. If ** the Absolute has been present to the 
mind as a something ’’ — that is, as a positive existence — then 
it is an object of thought, and consequently is not devoid of 
relation, nor beyond the bounds of knowledge. If, on the 
other hand, it is devoid of relation to thought, it cannot be 
present to the mind as a positive existence. Mr. Spencer has 
created for himself a logical dilemma from which there is no 
possible escape. Either the Absolute is beyond thought, and 
then it cannot be known to exist, or it is known to exist be- 
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cause it is within thought, and then it is not the Spencerian 
Absolute. Whence it may be seen that the attempt to save 
anything to existence after it has been denied to thought 
issues in inevitable failure. 

Mr. Spencer next proceeds to analyze the product of thought. 
He examines the rationale of explanation, and shows with a 
variety of illustration (a natural method with those who con- 
fuse thinking with imagination) that to explain is to reduce a 
given fact toa more general one. But the ultimate fact, the © 
most general cognition, cannot be reduced to a more general one ; 
and, hence, cannot be explained. Thus explanation eventu- 
ally brings us down to the inexplicable. But the inexplicable 
is the unknowable. Hence there is no knowledge of the 
absolute, or all knowledge is relative. This hardly seems the 
true conclusion. All explanation rests upon the inexplicable ; 
and this means that all knowledge rests upon the unknowable. 
We must conclude, then, not that all knowledge is relative, but 
that no knowledge is possible. Relative knowledge based on 
absolute ignorance is not knowledge at all. Again, if all 
knowledge be relative, or of the apparent, the knowledge of 
this fact is also relative, or only apparent. All general judg- 
ments concerning the intellect, being made by the intellect, 
are subjects themselves of their own predication. But here 
Mr. Spencer makes an unconscious exception. He knows 
absolutely that there can be no absolute knowledge. ‘The 
man of science truly knows that in its ultimate essence noth- 
ing can be known.’’ This statement, like the one above 
about the manifested power which is inscrutable, is at once 
the assertion and the denial of absolute knowledge. The im- 
portant point, however, is that Mr. Speincer’s argument really 
leads to a positive conclusion. To explain a notion is to 
subsume it under a more general; hence the limit of ex- 
planation is reached at the ultimate genus, or universal. But 
by the hypothesis, the more general is the more clearly known ; 
hence the universal, or inexplicable, is the perfectly clearly 
known. This supplies a positive basis for knowledge, and we 
conclude that all knowledge is positive, or simply that knowl- 
edge is knowledge. It appears, then, that it is not explana- 
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tion, or the reduction to the more general, that makes a thing 
known; for, if the reducing process ends in an unknown, all 
the explaining comes to nothing but the fact that the reduc- 
tion may be carried down to the universal, for that is to carry 
it to what is immediately known. 

Now, what is this universal, this ultimate genus whose 
Extension (quantity) is unlimited, and whose Comprehension 
(quality) is null? It is plain that it is unconditioned Being — 
the blank form of being —from which all determinate qualifi- 
cations have been eliminated by abstraction. And this is 
what Mr. Spencer and the rest call the Absolute ; what Ham- 
ilton and Mansel say is a pure negative ; and what Mr. Spen- 
cer maintains is a positive, when he says that ‘‘ the Absolute is 
present to the mind, not as a nothing, but as a something ;”’ 
and that ‘‘ In the antithesis to the relative is the abstraction 
of conditions, but not the abstraction of existence.’’ When 
he tells us, therefore, that everything about the Absolute is 
unknowable except the fact of its existence, it is obvious that 
this is not owing to the ‘limits of thought,’’ or the ‘ rela- 
tivity of knowledge,’’ but to the simple fact that, concerning 
being void of all determinateness, there is nothing whatever 
to know except that itis. Again, how is this pure abstrac- 
tion of being something positively known, and the basis of all 
knowledge? Simply because, instead of being an object out 
of relation to consciousness, as Mr. Spencer supposes, it is 
itself nothing else than relation to consciousness in abstract 
universality. And this Mr. Spencer himself, paradoxically - 
enough, comes very near telling us. He takes the definite, 
complex conception of a piano and abstracts one determina- 
tion after another — strings, hammers, keys, pedals —to ar- 
rive at the simple, indefinite notion of existence in general. 
He says: ‘* That which ‘s common to all thoughts, ideas, and 
conceptions, and cannot be got rid of, is what we predicate by 
the word existence.’’ That is to say, every predicate other 
than being contains being plus determination, and so may be 
subsumed under being. You may strip a thing of its every 
rag of qualification; you may abstract the general idea of 
qualification itself; but being resists abstraction. In Mr. 
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Spencer’s words, *‘ you cannot get rid of it.’’ In the very 
attempt to annihilate it, thought is forced to reaffirm it ; there 
is no ‘*is.’’ Thus the limit of analysis is the turning-point to 
synthesis ; the residuum which resists abstraction is the prin- 
cipium of the concrete ; it is abstract being. And the point is 
that it is the universal and necessary predicate ; the essential 
category of thought; the essentially permanent element in 
consciousness ; in Mr. Spencer’s words, ‘* the necessarily in- 
destructible mental element.’’ He says: ‘* Our consciousness 
of the unconditioned, being literally the unconditioned con- 
sciousness, or raw material of thought to which in thinking 
we give definite forms, is the very basis of our intelligence ;”’ 
is ** the substance of consciousness ;”’ is ‘* the obverse of self- 


consciousness.’’ It is impossible that Mr. Spencer can under- 
stand the full force and bearing of his own statements. The 
truth is all here, if he would only see it. Explanation is 
knowledge, because it is possible reduction to being, and at 
that point ‘all objectivity dissolves into the thinking ;”’ so 


that reduction to being is reduction to that synthesis of the 
correlatives subject and object, which is self-consciousness. 
The statements above quoted, properly understood, should 
lead Mr. Spencer to retract his former declaration that self- 
consciousness is impossible. ‘* A cognition of self,’’ he says, 
‘*¢is absolutely negatived by the laws of thought. The funda- 
mental condition of consciousness is the antithesis of subject 
and object, and on this primitive dualism Mr. Mansel founds 
his refutation of the German absolutists. Clearly, a cognition 
of self implies a state in which the knowing and the known 
are one, in which subject and object are identified, and this 
Mr. Mansel rightly holds to be the annihilation of both.’’ Such 
is the persistent blindness of the abstract understanding in 
presence of concrete fact. It is not easy to discuss questions 
of speculative content with those who remain at the stand-point 
of reflection ; but it is impossible to do so with those who do 
not remain consistently on any chosen ground. This is the 
case with Mr. Mansel. When the ‘laws of thought’’ get him 
into difficulties, he has an easy way of giving them up and 
going to something else. When, for instance, it becomes con- 
venient for him to assert a cognition of self, he remarks: ‘+ Let 
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system-makers say what they will, the unsophisticated sense 
of mankind refuses to acknowledge that mind is but a bundle 
of states of consciousness.’’ This sudden appeal to common 
sense, after so much labored logic, recalls the clever feat of the 
man in the nursery-rhyme who scratched out his eyes by jump- 
ing into one bush and scratched them in again by jumping into 
another. It may be doubted, however, whether eyes can really 
be regained by any such second jump. Mr. Spencer’s mild 
comment on his friend is that he ‘* does not seem altogether 
consistent ;’’ but he himself is liable to the same criticism, for, 
when he says that our consciousness of unconditioned being is 
‘¢ the obverse of self-consciousness,’’ he refutes his own theory 
of the impossibility of self-cognition, and names accurately the 
object which is identified therein with the subject. 

The identity of thought and being — the fact that the object- 
ive principium is ‘‘the substance of consciousness ’’ —is the 
truth really contained in Mr. Spencer’s brief statements, and it 
answers completely other of his objections to absolute knowl- 
edge. He says: ‘* Every act of consciousness implies like- 
ness ;”’ ** cognition is only possible through an accompanying 
recognition ;’’ and, hence, he concludes that since the Absolute 
and Infinite cannot be likened, classed, or recognized, they can- 
not be known. Butif abstract being — which is identical with 
his Infinite and Absolute— is the ‘‘ obverse of self-conscious- 
ness,”’ it 7s likened and classed — or, rather, identified — in the 
act of consciousness. The cognition of being és distinctly a rec- 
ognition ; for in its presence the consciousness is face to face 
with itself. If cogito ergo sum be thought a doubtful leap, 
cogito ergo est is an inevitable step —or, indeed, an identical 
proposition. Again: ‘* Knowing is the formation of a relation 
in consciousness parallel to a relation in the environment. No 
thought can express more than relations, and so the relativity 
of knowledge is self-evident.” Granting his premises, it 
only follows that self-knowing, being a relation parallel to one 
in the environment, gives us a knowledge of the self-related 
Absolute. If thought can express self-relation, there is no 
need of its doing more, and the self-relativity, or absoluteness, 
of knowledge is self-evident. 

Thus self-consciousness is the basis of all knowledge. Nor 
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need any start at this, fancying they scent subjective ideal- 
ism. We have left that far behind. The anxiety to eliminate 

all subjective elements from philosophical inquiry is now an— 
anachronism. This ghost of subjectivity, supposed on the 
authority of Hamilton to be raised by Kant, has been in truth 
effectually laid by him. We now know that psychology itself 
is ontological —that the subject itself is objective ; for those 
terms name only a formal distinction in the unity of spiritual 
life. That which is the ultimate ground of all objectivity is 
found in the consciousness, and identified by the Ego with 
itself. Hence mind is no mere attribute of the individual ; 
it is not the particularity which we are, but the universality 
which is we, and the constitutive essence of all that is. 


Such is the principle of the relativity of knowledge; and 
now let us look at the reconciliation of Religion and Science | 
which is founded on their common acceptance of that princi- 
ple. Undoubtedly, Mr. Spencer is entirely in earnest with the 
nescience doctrine ; but it sounds like a burlesque upon it to 
read that only in so far as religion and science have renounced 
all pretension to faith and knowledge have they been true to 
themselves ; that whenever religion ‘* shows a secret fear lest 
all things may some day be explained,’’ or ‘ betrays a lurk- 
ing doubt whether the incomprehensible cause is really incom- 
prehensible,’’ she is irreligious ; and that whenever science 
‘*assumes any knowledge of causal agencies,’’ she is unscien- 
tific. Stated in this naked way, Mr. Spencer's position ap- 
pears to be a purely gratuitous assumption. He tells us that 
true religion consists in the tacit conviction that the mystery 
of the universe is impenetrable, and then he complains of the 
inconsistency of religion in not holding firmly to this principle. 
That is to say, he admits the fact that all religions agree in 
professing to reveal the mystery of the universe. Even grant- 
ing, then, as matter of fact, Mr. Spencer’s assertion of the 
‘** tacit conviction,’? we have a balanced state of facts which 
will support opposite inferences equally well or equally ill ; 
and if Mr. Spencer charges inconsistency to one side, it is 
open to us to charge it to the other, and to say that only in 
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so far as religion has claimed to possess a positive revelation 
of truth has she been true to her own character, and that her 
inconsistency has been to allow faith to lose its true nature 
while retaining its name. 

To come to the practical point, let us see what religion 
gains and what she surrenders by accepting the terms of alli- 
ance offered by Mr. Spencer. She gains the existence of an 
Absolute. This has naturally seemed an important conces- 
sion, and many have felt that the impartiality which asserts 
existence adds weight to the denial of intelligibility ; and that 
a philosopher, who offers a positive affirmation where a dean 
of the English Church brings up in helpless and hopeless doubt, 
may claim to be trusted in his reservations. But let us not 
be duped by mere words. What is this Absolute that Mr. 
Spencer concedes? We have seen that it is simply the ab- 
stract universal, the pure being of Pantheism. We may 
deify this abstraction if we please, but we ought to know that 
in doing so we renounce the God of Christianity. But sup- 
posing Mr. Spencer did concede the existence of the Christian 
God; what would that concession, with his qualification, 
amount to? There is a God: that is Theism ; but there is an 
unknown God whom I know that I cannot know: that is vir- 
tual Atheism. It is a dead blank. What room does it leave 
for either piety of the intellect or piety of the heart? When 
our pulpits are reduced to preaching the one great religious 
truth, the inscrutability of the First Cause, our missionary 
labors will be singularly lightened. ‘*The heathen in his 
blindness bows down to wood and stone,’’ and will have to be 
converted from the error of such positive belief ; but, once this 
is done, we shall not have anything to convert him ¢o, and may 
sail serenely away with our good work accomplished, leaving 
him to the ‘ tacit conviction ’’ that the universal mystery is 
insoluble. At home the spreading of the new Evangel will be 
equally simple in method. We have only to make a clean 
sweep of all dogma, and condense the creeds into a single 
article: We know that we can know nothing about God. We 
may refer to Hamilton for the statement that «*The last and 
highest consecration of true religion must be an altar to the 
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unknown and unknowable God;’’ and if any are disposed 
to prefer the authority of one Paul of Tarsus on this point, 
they should learn of Mr. Spencer that ‘* The negation of ab- 
solute knowing contains more religion than all dogmatic the- 
ology.”’ 
There needs no argument to show that, without questioning 
his motives, Mr. Spencer’s concession to religion is a mockery, _ 
and his reconciliation a betrayal with a kiss: A more impor- 
tant point is this: that Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of religious 
nescience is merely Dean Mansel’s doctrine in its logical con- 
sistency. Says Mr. Spencer: ‘‘Some do indeed allege that 
though the forms of consciousness are such that the absolute 
cannot be brought within them, yet we must represent the 
absolute to ourselves under these forms. As writes Mr. Man- 
sel: ‘It is our duty to think of God as personal, and it is our 
duty to believe that He is infinite.’ That this is not the con- 
clusion here adopted, needs hardly be said. If there be any 
meaning in the foregoing argument, duty requires us neither 
to affirm nor deny personality. Our duty is to submit our- 
selves to the established limits of our intelligence, and not 
perversely to rebel against them. Let those, who can, believe 
that there is eternal war set between our intellectual faculties 
and our moral obligations. I, for one, admit no such radical 
vice in the constitution of things.’’ This is another instance 
of Dean Mansel’s jumping from the bush of logic into the 
bush of faith. Mr. Spencer naturally objects to his second 
jump, and tells him he must stay in the first bush, and take 
the consequences of going without eyes. Dean Mansel’s re- 
sult is simply this: We cannot know anything ; therefore we 
may believe what we like, for no one can convict us of error. 
Mr. Spencer says no; not if you mean by belief any positive 
consciousness. ‘* We cannot know anything’’ is a universal 
negative, and from such a premise no conclusion is to be 
drawn. Your own ignorance must remain the sum and sub- 
stance of your creed—the only thing you are entitled to 
believe. And Mr. Spencer is clearly right. For the question 
is not what Dean Mansel may think or hope or attempt, but a 
question of fact. Can he get out of his first bush? Can eyes 
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once scratched out by logic be scratched in by faith? What 
is faith, on Dean Mansel’s principles? We know what his 
prayer-book means by the words, ‘*‘ We who know Thee now 
by faith ;’’ ** God, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
_ life.’’ This follows the Bible: ‘* This is life eternal : that they 
should know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent ;’’ ‘* Till we all come, in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of tlie Son of God, unto a perfect man.”’ 
Dean Mansel’s faith, at all events, is not this. It isin unity, not 
with knowledge, but with ignorance. We have seen the dean’s 
master come down trom Mars Hill still a professed worshiper 
of the unknown God, but here they are at variance with a 
greater than St. Paul. They must hold either that life 
eternal is not the knowledge of God, or else that life eternal is 
equally impossible for men.’ Belief in what one knows he 
cannot be sure of is in fact only self-stultification, or an acted 
farce. Such faith is an empty word ; it is ducus a non lucendo; 
it is virtual infidelity. Christianity is something to which Ham- 
ilton and Mansel have no right to make pretension. The only 
religion that is left them is that of Spencer and of Brah- 
manism, with its deified pure being or pure thought. 

Now, we owe Mr. Spencer gratitude for showing us what 
Manselism really is, so that there may be no further mistake 
about it. It has been embraced by many as the sure refuge of 
orthodoxy, and Mr. Spencer only speaks truth when he says 
that this disposition to reduce faith to a mere unintelligence 
of an unintelligible ‘‘ pervades all the cultivated theology of 
the present day.’’ Now, to take up this false position, to 
welcome this Trojan horse of nescience, is a suicidal course. 
The Philistinism that changes the terms ‘‘ true’’ and ‘* false’’ into 
**sound’’ and ‘* dangerous ;’’ that receives all its opinions at 
second hand, and takes alarm at anything like originality, and 


’ They might perhaps reply that the eternal life of knowledge of God and com- 
munion with Him belongs wholly to our future state of glory. But an eternal life 
ex vi termini is not a life that begins at a future time, and the statement that the 
eternal life is not a present life contradicts the first principles of Christianity and 
the express language of the New Testament. See, for example, St. John’s Epistle 
and St. Paul’s to the Ephesians. : 
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suspects everything that does not bear the stamp of a well- 
worn formula; the ignorant prejudice and weak timidity that 
are so eager to stifle and cry down all attempt at intellectual 
grasp of religious truth—these do not ‘earnestly contend 
for,’’ but they surrender, ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’’ They who warn off the holy ground, and prosecute 
trespassers on the sacred mysteries, have made it possible for 
Mr. Spencer to say in good faith what sounds like bitter sat- 
ire, that it is ‘¢ irreligious,’’ to assign any attributes to the 
Absolute Being, for that is to assume that it may so far be 
understood ; that it is ‘* imperfect belief,’’ ‘‘ skepticism,’’ and 
‘¢the most serious form of irreligion,’’ to cherish the fancy 
that any knowledge of divine truth is possible to finite man. 
They who are fond of repeating that ‘* We cannot, by search- 
ing, find out God,’’ and ‘A God understood would be no God 
at all,’’ have made it impossible for us to resent as an insult 
Mr. Spencer’s humiliating reconciliation, tendered on our sup- 
posed confession that all religious belief reduces to a convic- 
tion that metaphenomenal things are wrapped in inscrutable 
mystery. In fact, the principle here —the finitude of con- 
sciousness, which seems to commend itself to piety — is the fun- 
damental principle of Pantheism, and on this foundation noth- 
ing but Pantheism can be reared. And so, we find the language 
that decries poor human reason and exalts above it a blind 
and passive faith, while it is uttered in the supposed interests 
of religion, is echoed in the real interests of the positive phi- 
losophy. ‘*Whatever,’’ pronounces Mr. Lewes, in the very 
tone of a Bernard at Sens, ‘* Whatever is inaccessible to reason 
should be strictly interdicted to research.”’ 

There is, then, no difference between the right and left wings 
of the nescientists, the churchmen led by Mansel, and the natu- 
ralists led by Spencer, save such as arises from the inconsistency 
and lack of thoroughness with which the former apply the 
common principle. And it is well that Mr. Spencer’s recon- 
ciliation brings this clearly into sight. For it draws the issue 
distinctly, and speaks in plain words: Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve; the phantom God of Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Spencer, whom you are to know that you cannot know, or — 
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the living God of tlie Bible, the Heavenly Father, who is not 
far from every one of you. 

It ought to be plain enough to thinking men that there can 
be no reconciliation between Religion and nescience. Relig- 
ion is a revelation. Where it addresses intellect it lives, and 
only can live, as a positive apprehension. It dies with negation 
or with doubt. If, then, religious teachers hope to maintain 
and advance their true cause, they must break decisively with 
the nescience philosophy, and that in its principle, not only in 
its consequences. But what shall be their next step? One 
thing is plain—there can be no return to the ages of un- 
thinking, unquestioning faith. That is over and past for the 
Christian nations, and no more to be regained than middle life 
ean regain its childhood. For good or ill the world’s teeth 
are grown, and it is useless to go on feeding it with milk. To 
the student of Medieval life such a return to the past would 
hardly seem desirable ; but even if there are any who can study 
it thoroughly, and yet honestly think it a golden age, let us 
remind them that to return to it could only be to begin his- 
tory over again — that is, no¢ to remain in the simplicity of the 
early faith, but be led to the necessity of a new Clearing-up. 

We reach here the vital point, namely, the necessity in 
which the Christian clergy are placed to comprehend the pres- 
ent historic crisis. Merely to anathematize the skeptical 
spirit of the time as perverse and vicious is to ignore the his- 
toric necessity of the Clearing-up, and that is to make history 
the play of chance, and Providence a myth. To preach re- 
nunciation of reflective thought, and exhort the skeptic quietly 
to give up questioning, is mere blindness to the nature of mind 
and to the movement that underlies the progress of the genera- 
tions. But few will be found to say with Faraday: «I 
prostrate my reason in the matter of Religion. If I applied 
to it the processes of thought I employ in scientific research, 
I should be an infidel.’? And such a result, if generally at- 
tainable, would hardly be satisfactory — would be indeed the 
sufficient condemnation of unfaithful stewards of the myste- 
ries of God. Intellectual error must be cleared up intellectu- 
ally ; it cannot be extinguished emotionally. Rationalism may 
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be a great evil, but irrationalism is scarcely a desirable alterna- 
tive. In fact, it is not an alternative. Religion may attempt — 
to suppress reason, but we know from history that the attempt 
is vain. Reason will not be suppressed. If the Christian 
Church abdicates its guidance, her ancient sovereignty over the 
minds of men will pass to her enemies. Her motto must be 
the French maxim, Be of your own time; or, as our own poet 
has it: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


What we have to do is to meet the modern spirit fairly and 
lead it up to higher ground. History shows us Faith and Un- 
derstanding successively tried and found wanting. Our path 
must be onward to a wisdom deeper and more complete than 
either. The problem before us is to restore to men all that 
Understanding, all that the Clearing-up, has deprived them of. 
But that restoration must be through the intellect, in the light 
of the Clearing-up, and in harmony with its principle of sub- 
jective insight. Of old the Truth spoke to the simple and un- 
learned, saying, Arise and follow me; to-day He gives the 
same summons to the cultured intellect. It is time that ear- 
nest, thinking men should know that ‘* the riddle of the painful 
earth’? is not insoluble and not unsolved ; time they should 
know that the secret of a rational universe is powerless to 
resist reason ; time they should know that their spiritual free- 
dom, their personal immortality, their sonship to a Divine 
Father, are not fables or doubtful theories, but demonstrable 
facts. Amid the perplexity and confusion of the present, with 
its clamor of discordant voices, it is the clear intelligence of 
the deepest religious truths that alone can bring peace to the 
unquiet hearts of men. And this end is quite within our 
reach if, as I say, we will comprehend the spirit of the present 
crisis, and take the historic step it points to. 

The spirit of the Clearing-up is that of general negation of 
the traditional positive ; and so, negation of the Clearing-up is 
negation of negation, and that is reaffirmation on a new and 
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- higher plane — on the plane of speculative insight, of a truly 
‘* positive ’’ philosophy, which declares: ‘* In the Christian 
religion God has revealed Himself —that is, He has given us 
to understand what He is. And the possibility of knowing 
Him thus afforded us renders such knowledge a duty. God 
wishes no narrow-hearted souls or empty heeds for His chil- 
dren, but those whose spirit — of itself indeed poor — is rich in 
the knowledge of Him, and who regard this knowledge as their 
_ dearest possession.’?* To a similar effect, St. Paul writes, 
‘¢ The spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
We have received the spirit which is of God that we might 
know the things given to us of God.’’ We have noted some 
curious disagreements between the teaching of nescientist 
Christians and that of Holy Scripture, but the difference in 
their case is not more marked than is the unity between the 
same Scripture and the German Hegel, whom the British phi- 
losophers — probably on their principle of the relativity of all 
knowledge — profess to refute at the moment when they con- 
fess they do not know what he means. 

What is proposed, then, to Christian teachers is an alliance 
with German philosophy. If in the Spencerian reconciliation 
religion is simply swallowed, and not a shred of her positive 
belief is left, on the other hand, her alliance with the true phi- 
losophy will gain for her the solid establishment of every vital 
article of the faith. The Triune God, as First Principle of 
the universe —the Light of the World which solves all mys- 
teries ; the spiritual nature of man which makes him one with 
God in essence, free, immortal, child of the Divine — these 
dogmas appear as logical results of the most logical, the only 
logical, of all procedures ; for speculative logic is a very dif- 
ferent thing from formal logic. ‘They are no longer things 
believed or disbelieved, but things known ; they are the abso- 
lute certainties. I am aware that German philosophy has to 
the orthodox ear an uncanny sound. In fact, we may almost 
say that a kind of horror of it, as of an unclean thing, ‘ per- 
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this horror is generally strongest with those who claim no 
personal or definite knowledge of the philosophy in question. 
As it is the night that our fancy peoples with ghosts, and only 
in the dark that innocent objects assume dreadful proportions, 
so ignorance is the native element of prejudice. Yet, in part, 
the prejudice here may justify itself by reference to the deliv- 
erances of self-styled friends ; and it must be explained that 
philosophy has suffered more from such friends than from her 
enemies. ‘The distinguished trio, Hamilton, Mansel, and 
Spencer, may dilate upon the ‘ insanities of Idealism,’’ and 
empirical science, its mind wholly given to the crass concretes 
of sense, may deride a science of the pure Idea, and this phi- 
losophy can survive, but her good name is more seriously 
compromised when a Strauss or a Rénan claim to be her repre- 
sentatives or patrons. Noscitur a sociis is a rule by which 
philosophy is content to be tried, but for that reason she must 
distinctly disclaim acquaintance with the loud and intrusive 
persons who give themselves airs of intimacy with her, when 
it is capable of demonstration that such intimacy is a purely 
groundless pretense. But, after all, that the Clearing-up, in 
general, should fail to understand her ; that the moderate party 
should condemn her boastful impotence in grasping at the Un- 
conditioned ; that the radicals should claim her as leader .in 
spreading the mere negative of Rationalism ; that the material- 
ists should sneer at the whole metaphysical quest as moonshine 
or lunar politics —all this was to be expected, and does not 
greatly concern philosophy. For while she must regard as the 
one evil of the present this running of the Clearing-up into a 
Clearing-out of all spiritual and substantial interests, in which 
nothing is left us but enlightened pride in our simian ancestry, 
yet she cannot but feel amused at what Dr. Stirling calls ‘* the 
simple ways of this odd thing that calls itself an ‘ advanced 
thinker’ nowadays,’’ and encouraged to hope that such ‘ ad- 
vance ’’ must be at last the beginning of the end. But towards 
Religion she stands quite otherwise related, and it is hard to 
find her foes in those of her own household. It is hard that, 
when she offers her the hand of fellowship, saying, ‘¢ You believe 
in God, believe also in me,’’ Religion should gather up her gar- 
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ments and turn suspiciously away. It is hard that, when she 
would bring Religion to know the things that belong to her 
own peace, prejudice should drive her off with insult to fight 
the common battle alone. 

I have said that the advance of Religion to a speculative 
holding of its dogmas is the historic step demanded — the his- 
toric necessity of the present. Something further may be 
allowed in illustration of this point. So far as essentially 
concerns thought, the Clearing-up culminated in the writings 
of Hume, and from him passed direct to Kant and the 
speculative insight ; and thence Reason has moved steadily on 
through the full circle of its faculty, and taken possession of 
anew objective world. The best brief statement as to the 
Germans is Dr. Stirling’s: -*As Aristotle, with considerable 
assistance from Plato, made explicit the abstract universal 
that was implicit in Socrates, so Hegel, with less assistance 
from Fichte and Schelling, made explicit the concrete univer- 
sal that was implicit in Kant.’’ Speculative philosophy now 
means, not loose reflection, nor elevation of mind and breadth 
of view, nor pregnant suggestions of genius, but an exact 
science, containing certain definite matter in a certain definite 
form, and to be mastered by the same kind of mental labor 
that is required for the Calculus, or Newton’s ‘* Principia.”’ 
It appears, then, that an internal transition from Understand- 
ing to Reason has already taken place, and thus the intel- 
lectual position of the world to-day is an exact parallel with 
its position at the close of the Crusades. Then the principle 
of Belief had lost its controlling sway, and the internal transi- 
tion to Understanding had taken place in the hidden depths of 
.the general consciousness. Yet the first expression of that 
subjective impulse, which held within it the madness of ’93 
and the worship of Reason, was seen in the monastic revival 
and the increased power of the papacy. And this may en- 
courage us who reflect that it is since Kant we have heard so 
much about our father, the monkey. There is a period of 
- slack water at. the turn of the great tides of human thought, 
when the surface-movement is running itself out in the old 
direction, and no coming change is apparent ; but down below 
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a deep under-current is slowly gathering, and the moments 
are numbered until the new set of the water shall bear all 
floating things the other way. Of late years, indeed, the 
movement of this under-current has become here and there 
dimly perceptible. In America the political theories of the 
Clearing-up which Jefferson and others imported from France 
are giving place to. more concrete conceptions, and time is 
exposing the fatal fallacy of individual sovereignty. Mr. 
Spencer may echo Calhoun, and define the Nation as an his- 
toric accident, and government as a necessary evil; but the 
more thoughtful of us are learning to look upon the State as 
a conscious organism —as a moral personality. And their 
struggle, suffering, and sacrifice for the nation’s sake, their 
obedience unto death, have led American citizens to see that 
in their relation to the common Whole, and in that alone, 
stands the realization of their individual freedom and the sub- 
stance of their individual life. So, too, in Italy the agitation 
by Mazzini and Garibaldi, for a merely individual independ- 
ence, has been followed by the creation of a national unity and 
a national life, through the statesmanship of Cavour. In Ger- 
many the seed-thoughts of Hegel have struck into the na- 
tional consciousness, and borne fruit in the fusion of sectional 
autonomies in one majestic state. And even in France the 
spirit of revolution has at last received a check, and the past 
few years have witnessed her first attempts at constitutional 
self-government. 

The same under-current shows a surface-sign in the increas- 
ing interest and respect for higher education. The self-made 
man is scarcely the popular hero that once he was. His crude 
self-sufficiency is found too weak to bear the strain of complex 
requirement that modern life puts on us. There is a growing © 
recognition of the need of trained faculty. Educational stand- 
ards are higher, the foundations are deeper, and the edifice 
more solid and exact. In literature, again, appears a spirit 
more serious, more earnest, more mature. Belles Lettres are 
less cultivated, the loose chat of cultivated taste is of less 
moment to us, and such Essays as Leigh Hunt’s (to take the 
first name that occurs) would find fewer readers now than at 
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the date of their publication. We shut up our Woctes Am- 
brosiane, as we agree with Hume that ‘* The writer who tells us 
no more than we may hear in any clever coffee-house conversa- 
tion is of no great value.’’ Originality and brilliancy are no 
longer accounted such prime qualifications of the author as 
they were forty years ago. De Quincey’s ‘* impassioned ”’ prose, 
with its devotion to mere language, seems to us as superficial 
in matter as it is perfect in form; and we can see how the ng- 
cessity to be always the ‘‘man of genius’’ led Coleridge to 
fritter away in like manner the powers of a still stronger mind. 
Our recent writers have left off attitudinizing in the once fa- 
vorite element of the emotional, to meet the growing demand © 
for weight and substance, for solid learning and solid thought. 
These various indications, these scattered hints of this intel- 
_ lectual under-current, are the signs of this time, and so are 
signs of the coming time. For, as a French writer says, 
“‘Z’ Avenir, c’est le présent bien vu,’’ or, as we may put it, 
foresight is insight. The aspect of the years that approach us 
is indeed bright with the promise of a boundless achievement. 
Thought, no longer the treasure of single scholars, is now the 
common patrimony of the race. The sacred fire that burned 
on solitary beacon-heights above a land that lay in darkness 
now lights the crowded streets of cities. The world begins to 
move by masses, with a solid momentum of advance never 
known before. Every day men and nations are making 
broader and deeper the foundations of the civilization of the 
future ; for every day they come closer to an intelligence of 
principles, and to the speculative truth that life is a fabric 
woven of ideas. But a shadow of uncertainty falls across the 
prospect and lends it a graver interest. Will man learn now, 
or only by further painful experience, the truth contained in 
Hegel’s simple but weighty utterance: ‘‘ Only in religious be- 
lief is society possible’’? Will the coming time bring us 
no more than intellectual growth and a civilization more 
highly organized? Is the ideal of social progress to center 
only in moral relations, and overlook the organic connec- 
tion which binds morals to religion? Or shall we learn that 
the moral consciousness is grounded on the religious con- 
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sciousness, and that the right cenduct of men is the outflow 
of their devotion to their Father? Are we to have, after all, 
only the fullest development of spiritual independence? Or 
shall we learn that independence consists only in dependence, 
and that the spirit has no life apart from his union with the 
Divine? Shall we found the Equality and Fraternity of men 
in the blind cry of the Revolution which fought only for indi- 
vidual rights ; or in the vague proposition of Positivism that 
human nature is fundamentally one and homogeneous? Or, 
remembering that animal nature is also fundamentally one and 
homogeneous, while yet the animal kingdom remains divided 
against itself, shall we now learn that the brotherhood of 
men must remain an empty phrase until we see it springing 
from our sonship to God; that it is because we are all one in 
our relation to Him, that we are all one in our relation to each 
other; and that only as we see in other men the likeness of 
our Father do we know them for our brothers? We have 
seen that the constitution of Medieval Christianity was such 
as to preclude the possibility of spiritual advance within it. 
That advance was forced to begin in revolt, and continue on a 
reactionary principle as a wholly secular movement — with 
results that most will admit to be not wholly desirable. The 
world should learn by its own experience. It is evident that 
the one necessity of the day is that religion shall take the lead 
of intellectual movement — inspire it with a right spirit and 
direct it to the highest end. Let her speak to this age in a 
language it can understand, and her great truths will awaken 
its deepest interest. We all meet men of the day who say to 
us with a sad sincerity, Would I could believe as you do! 
To be superior to the superstitions of the vulgar is somehow 
not so all-satisfying as it used to be found. They look upon 
the simple believer, and almost unconsciously their half-con- 
temptuous compassion is dashed with something like respect, 
changed to something like envy, as they contrast the peaceful- 
ness of positive conviction with the forlorn emptiness of their 
own ‘‘enlightenment.’’ The cry of the Clearing-up was, 
‘* Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me,’’ and with 
that intellectual provision it left the Father’s house and wan- 
XIT— 24 
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dered into a far country. But now it is turning unsatisfied 
from empty husks, and casting doubtful but longing eyes up 
to Heaven and God. Never was there a time when the proud 
heart of man so yearned to throw itself upon the bosom of Re- 
ligion and sob itself to rest. But for this there must first be 
ministry to the mind diseased. The trouble with the age is in 
the thinking faculty, and that is the organ that needs treat- 
ment. And not in the comparative study of Religions, nor in 
Mr. Arnold’s odd fancies about the Bible, but only in a philo- 
sophic Christianity, will the cure be found. 

Here arises a question. Philosophy is a severe and abstruse 
science. Religious truths, being practical principles for all, 
must be made popularly apprehensible. Will not, then, a 
Christian teaching, which is the scientific thinking out and 
demonstration of fundamental Christian truths, be too lofty, 
remote, and abstract for its purpose? On a full understand- 
ing of all the points involved, this question would withdraw 
itself. Such answer as can be given here must be brief. Un- 
doubtedly the way of life is so plain that the wayfarer, though 
a fool, need not err therein. But we are not now dealing 
with fools — that is, with simple piety and humble faith. We 
are considering the intellectual difficulties of intellectual men 
with regard to Christianity. Professor Seeley thus marks the 
different attitude of the twe sorts of hearers: Present to an 
ordinary man the two sayings, ‘‘ Love your enemies,’’ and 
«¢ The Word was made flesh.’’ The first will give him difficulty ; 
he will find it 2 hard saying. But the second will make no 
- distinct impression upon his mind, and he will say he believes 
it —which only means he has no wish to dispute it. Present 
the same two sayings toa thinker. He may find no great diffi- 
culty in the first. A retired life may have removed him from 
occasions of enmity, and thoughtful habits have calmed his 
passions. But the second will give him trouble. If he has 
regarded the Jogos as a technicality of extinct philosophies, 
he will be staggered at finding it made the center of a theology 
for all time. Here, then, a philosophic theology would ad- 
dress the thinker, and it would not matter if what it said to 
him were not popularly intelligible. Those who feel no phil- 
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osophie difficulties have no need of a philosophic resolution 
of them. It is enough that those whose minds are unsettled 
and perplexed should be led to the quieting of all doubtful- 
ness. But it is not to be supposed that a philosophic chris- 
tianity is all theology, or limited to addressing the ‘‘ thinker ”’ 
to the neglect of the ‘‘ ordinary man.’’ Philosophy does not 
make religion a thing too abstract or remote for any single prac- 
tical end, but it would change somewha* the prevalent spirit of 
its practical teaching. It is sometimes said that religion is not 
a creed, but a life. It would be truer to say that it is both a 
creed and alife, and a life because it isa creed. Now, a specu- 
lative dealing with the creed, with the intellectual side of Chris- 
tianity, keeps ever distinctly in mind that the truth is a truth for 
life, for action — not a mere intellectual scheme. _ It distinctly 
disavows any intention of cutting the thought of Christianity 
apart from the /ife of Christianity ; for that is just the long 
error of the past which it is anxious to bring to an end. 
When the faith ‘* once delivered’’ is regarded as a dry deposit 
of dogma, to be jealously guarded by the distinctions and 
definitions of systematic divinity —not as an ever-fresh well- 
spring of truth for men’s daily use; when it is not ‘* safe”’ 
for them to take it as a vital thing into their warm, living 
hearts and consciousness, but it must be handled gingerly by 
professors with the nice instruments of formal logic, lest they 
get some view about it that is not ‘* orthodox ’’— then Chris- 
tianity looks no longer like an actual growth, rooted in the 
nature of things, and their highest flower and fruit, but seems 
to be a mechanical, artificially-concocted scheme, whose 
wooden joints and sapless tissues are only a parody on life; 
then, indeed, Christian truth becomes too remote and abstract 
for any religious use. As to this common fling of ‘* abstract,”’ 
let me say, in a word, that speculative philosophy does away 
forever with abstractions. It is what it is because it deals 
solely, and it alone deals thoroughly, with the concrete. The 
fact is that the practical teaching of a speculative christianity 
would be infinitely stronger, fuller, and more direct than 
is that of the dogmatic Christianity of the Protestant com- 
munions or of the Anglican Church. It would find its way 
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out of the dust and confusion raised by the struggle with 
Rome of 300 years ago, and that without merely going back 
to a period anterior —an ante-Nicene golden age, when the 
complex questions of the Reformation had not as yet his- 
torically emerged. It would go back to the spirit of Apostolic 
times — that is, it would talk to the men of thisage. It would 
go to them, find out where to reach them, how to win them; 
adapt itself with tact to every disposition, ‘‘if by any means 
it might gain some ;’’ not considering its own dignity, nor 
content with going through a perfunctory routine, careless of 
the growing indifference to it. There are men who don’t care 
for sermons on the Atonement taken up with discussing the 
different theories of it; who don’t care for sermons on the In- 
carnation from which Nestorius and Eutyches crowd out the 
Son of Man. They ask, What has your Christianity to say to 
me, living here this life of darkness, and puzzle, and strug- 
gle, and sorrow, and trial, and failure? ‘What is your message 
to enlighten, strengthen, cheer? And we would answer, not 
merely, Come to church; not merely, Come to Jesus, in the 
technical sense ; but, Come home — home to your Father God, 
and the Son of God, your Brother. God is your Father! 
That is an old saying; yes, but you are to take it in a new 
sense, ina real sense. This is not a doctrine you are to ac- 
cept ; it is a fact you are to know, to live in, to live by. Get 
out of the lazy lap of conventional ecclesiasticism ; get out of 
conventional notions and phrases that have stiffened and dried 
up, and face the spiritual facts of your being on your own feet 
asaman. Take them into the depth of your soul. These 
are the realities ; these are your nearest, dearest, deepest in- 
terests; nay, in these only stands your human life. Your 
self-consciousness is only complete in your religious conscious- 
ness. Is it not a proverb, like father, like son? You, too, are 
essentially divine. Live, then, as an infinite spirit — for there 
is no such thing as finite spirit. Make your ideal unity with 
God an actual communion, and you shall come fully to your- 
self; the universe shall be transfigured to your eyes, and your 
place and path in it bathed in celestial light. There can be no 
attempt here to give the full volume of utterance, but some- 
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what in such a tone we may conceive that such a speculative 
christianity would practically speak. And if it must look 
alone to Hegel as its great master in theology, it might well 
choose for its practical teacher the great English churchman of - 
our time, the large-hearted, noble-minded Maurice. 


SCHILLER’S ETHICAL STUDIES. 


BY JOSIAH ROYCE. 


The history of literature is full of philosophic problems ; no 
period in it more so than that of the German classical litera- 
ture. The philosophic problems concerned are, indeed, not 
those of the most purely theoretical interest ; they are, on the 
contrary, the great practical problems of life. But their gen- 
eral interest is none the less for that reason, as one is easily 
convinced by a very superficial consideration. It is with the, 
philosophic problems that engaged the attention of a great 
literary man, the second of the great leaders of the classicel 
literature, the popular and much-loved Schiller, that the fol- 
lowing essay treats. Not a contribution to philosophy, but 
only an attempt to aid in the understanding of the poet, shall 
form the substance of our task. It is from an age full of outer 
and inner conflicts that our subject is taken. We shall seek to 
describe only one of the heroes, and him only in respect to 
one of his great adventures. 

Schiller is profoundly an ethical poet. Not that he began 
life as a great ethical theorist. On the contrary, his early 
philosophic education was neglected, and until he was full 
thirty years old he knew of the great movements of thought of 
his day only superficially and by hearsay. But still, from the 
*¢ Ode to Rousseau ’’ down to ** William Tell,’”’ you always find 
Schiller grappling with some problem as to the conduct of life. 
If he cannot speak the language of the school, he speaks his 
own language, and that is commonly much better. If he can- 
not give a final solution for his difficulties, as the schools always 
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do for theirs, that only makes his expression more poetic, his 
development freer, and his ideas more life-like. And when 
at last he is brought to spend three or four years on abstract, 
ethical, and esthetic studies, the consequence is a return with 
greater vigor than before to the work of poetic production, and 
a daring effort to put all the results of his thinking into poetic 
form, and so to make them of worth for real life. From first 
to last his motto seems to be that nothing is too earnest for 
the earnestness of life, and nothing relating to life too barren 
for the transforming hand of poetry. 

Popular instinct has long since recognized this fact of the 
ethical tendency of Schiller. To his own nation he appears 
as the poet of freedom, of ideal aspiration, of active striving 
for the better. The history of literature contrasts him with 
Goethe by making him the representative of the element of 
restless progressive effort in the classical period, as Goethe is 
the representative of the element of repose, of trust in nature, 
of self-surrender to life as a process, instead of self-affirmation 
im life as a free construction. No reader can mistake this ten- 
dency in Schiller. It is the merit, as it is the weakness, of all 
his best work, that it is throughout determined by ideas that 
have relation to action. Whatsoever things are in his eyes pure, 
lovely, of good report — these, and no others, he seeks to realize 
in his poetry. And so, as his ethical conceptions develop, his 
poems develop with them. In short, when you study the prin- 
ciples that governed Schiller’s thought on practical questions, 
you enter at once into the laboratory where his genius worked, 
and witness at least a part of the process, in so far as that can 
be made visible, by which his productions reached maturity. 
And this is the ground of the importance of Schiller’s ethical 
studies in the history of his life and works. 

These studies were, as we have indicated, not for the first 
the fruit of an intimate and systematic acquaintance with 
philosophy, or with the special branch of it concerned. It is 
much rather true that Schiller finally came to busy himself 
quite systematically with philosophy because he had first long 
been an independent student of ethical problems, and had been 
unable to solve them satisfactorily. 
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In fact, to give a complete account of Schiller’s ethical 
studies one would have to write a running commentary on all 
his works from first to last. And, at the same time, to take 
notice only of those of his writings wherein his opinions are 
stated in technical language, as a result of his special studies 
undertaken at one particular period, would be to give a false 
impression, and substitute only a very small part for a whole. 
We may perhaps avoid both errors by briefly sketching Schil- 
ler’s development up to the time when he felt himself led to a 
special study of philosophy in hope of solving his difficulties 
and clearing his ideas on ethical and esthetic problems; by 
then giving some account of this period of theory and its re- 
sults, and by finally indicating the consequences which all this 
had for the poet’s last and greatest period of productive ac- 
tivity. 

The general chronology of Schiller’s life favors such a divis- 
ion of the subject. And as this chronology is of some im- 
portance for the formation of clear ideas as to his course of 
development, I take the liberty of pausing for a moment 
over it. 

Schiller was born November 10, 1759, and died May 9, 
1805. <A glance at the dates of his works assures one that by 
far the greatest of them belong to the last ten years of his 
life, from the beginning of 1795 on. The philosophic lyrics, 
the mass of the ballads, the dramas from ‘* Wallenstein’’ to 
‘“‘Tell,’’ the correspondence with Goethe, would all have been 
lost to the world had Schiller’s illness of the year 1792 and 
the following year proved fatal—a result which seemed at 
the time very imminent. The works between 1780 and 1795 
may, in the next place, be considered as falling under three 
periods: that from 1780 to 1783, inclusive, in which his first 
dramas, Die Réuber,’’ ‘*Fiesco,’’ and und Liebe,’’ 
together with the *‘ Odes to Laura,’’ and a few minor lyrics, 
fall; that from 1784 to 1788, inclusive, a transition period in 
his poetic style, marked principally by ‘‘ Don Carlos,’’ the 
tale known as the ‘‘ Geisterseher,’’ and the ‘* Philosophische 
Briefe;”’ and that from 1789 to 1794, the transition period 
in his mental development, in which he gives up poetic pro- 
duction almost altogether, and busies himself first with his- 
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tory, then with philosophy. Finally, in this last-mentioned 
period, we have, as the sub-period of special philosophic study, 
the years ’91, ’92, 93, and ’94. In these, Schiller busied 
himself principally with the Kantian philosophy, and wrote 
the well-known series of wxsthetic essays. 

_ We have, accordingly, first to treat of Schiller’s ethical 
studies, systematic or otherwise, as they find expression in his 
writings previous to the year 1791. We shall then be pre- 
pared to speak of Schiller the Kantian, from the year 1791 
to the year 1795, and shall look ahead for a single mo- 
ment at Schiller the classical poet, belonging to no school, 
and in fact to no nation, but to the history of the human 
mind as a whole, and to the literature of the world at 
large. 

An unsolved theoretical problem may be, to a simple inves- 
tigator, a source of pleasure. But an unsolved practical 
problem is to a poet only a cause of trouble. In so far as 
Schiller in his early views on ethical questions is uncertain, 
we may expect to find him unhappy. And, indeed, when we 
consider the problems that arouse his anxiety, we shall not be 
astonished. Let us mention some of these problems. 

In the first place, then, we find Schiller deeply perplexed by 
the narrowness, the essential limitation, of all human charac- 
ter, knowledge, and attainment. That we have desires and 
powers in themselves perfectly justifiable, and yet in the nature 
of things incapable of finding in the actual world adequate 
objects —this impresses Schiller as containing a great and in- 
tensely practical problem in itself. What are we to do with 
these powers and desires? Are they illusions, through which 
nature makes use of us for unknown purposes? And must 
we therefore learn to rise above them, to despise them, to 
become cynics? Or are they not rather indications of a high 
and supernatural vocation of man, whose full realization is 
for the present hindered by powers of evil which we cannot 
understand? If this be the case, then do not these powers 
and desires open up to us the means of forming to our minds 
the ideal of a perfected and victorious humanity, an ideal that 
we may never see attained, although our business must be to 
strive for it unceasingly? This is the query of all Schiller’s 
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early poetry. As a poet he inclines to the latter solution. 
There is nothing cynical about his true nature. But how he 
shall arrive at such a solution he cannot see; and when he 
writes a confidential letter, or attempts an especially mournful 
or passionate love-song, he often tries to convince other peo- 
ple that he is a cynic after all, that he does not believe in the 
true or in the good very seriously, and that he should not 
wonder if the whole turned out to be only a figure in the 
great dance of atoms. He quickly recovers in all cases, at 
least sufficiently to demand a way out of his difficulties from 
some one, or to dream out one for himself; but nothing can 
prevent the conflict from beginning all over again. 

This difficulty is a very real one for Schiller, and not a 
mere subject for poetic fervor. The circumstances of his 
life have impressed it upon him and given it a peculiar tinge. 
His youth was not one of freedom, but of bondage in a mili- 
tary school. Even his course of study for his profession was, 
with the profession itself, foreed upon him. He had no 
choice. His culture had thus been neglected, notwithstand- 
ing that his education was in a sense quite broad, although not 
exactly liberal. Sympathy, too, was lacking. And thus in all | 
directions he felt his freedom of movement walled in. To be / 
a citizen of the world, to be free, to know no law but what a — 
higher consciousness sets for itself—this is the wish that 
breathes everywhere from his early poetic efforts. 

Often the wish is obscurely expressed ; often it asks simply 
that indefinite fullness of consciousness, that unordered over- 
flow of intense feeling, which every one at first is apt to con- 
ceive as the essential effect of the beautiful, and the essential 
content of higher life. But, unstable as this view of things is, 
the poet must pass through it on his way to better understand- 
ing of his task, and in passing he makes this personal problem 
a universal one, and finds unlimited food for thought in 
the continual strife in the world between the desire for inde- 
pendent activity on the part of the individuals and the iron 
necessity with which mother Nature surrounds all her children. 
As early as in his graduation essay ( Ueber den Zusammenh. d. 
thier. Nat. d. Mensch. mit seiner geistig.) he had given a pro- 
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visional solution to the problem.. In this essay the body of 
man is taken as a general representative of the necessity of 
nature, and the soul as the general representative of the desire 
for freedom. The soul is shut up in the body, he reasons, 
because otherwise it could not develop its powers. Hearing 
and seeing, moving and constructing —yes, even much of 
thinking —are all obviously determined by the body. 

Suppose a newly-created soul set alone by itself, without any 
body. It cannot hear nor see, it cannot act, it will never find 
out how to think—in fact, it might as well not exist. In short, 
by this reasoning the young surgeon finds it so easy to prove 
the value of having a body that we are almost tempted to 
ask, What, on this basis, may be the use of having a soul? 
The essay is eminently proper, eminently tedious, perhaps not 
quite sincere, but at all events unmistakably materialistic in 
its consequences. Schiller was not conscious of this fact, and 
was, at all events, no materialist at any point of his career. 
The incompleteness and instability of the solution he here 
proposes merely serve to show how far Schiller was from the 
full attainment of his end —the end, in fact, he never attained 
till the day of his death. The necessity of nature, which is 
the unspiritual; the needs of the spirit, which seem in this 
world but accidental —these are the two members of Schiller’s 
Antinomy; and Antinomy it always remained, through ab- 
stract thinking and poetical enthusiasm, down to the end of 
his career. 

The essay we have just mentioned is the first extant prose 
work, if we except The Robbers ’’ (which, notwithstanding the 
form, must be reckoned as poetry), in the course of Schiller’s 
life as an author. If in its somewhat dry way it attacks the 
poet’s pet problems, we may accept the fact as a sign that 
when Schiller writes prose again he will not forget to discuss 
anew the same topics, and, if he can, in better form. And, 
accordingly, we find further on, in 1786, a series of philo- 
sophic letters, in which, in the form of a correspondence be- 
tween two friends, the ethical problem is once more taken up 
and its solution sought in an attempt at a poetic scheme of the 
universe. Perhaps these letters may serve best to introduce 
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the few words we have to say of Schiller’s ethical studies as 
influencing his poetry in this first general period; for the 
letters are themselves highly poetical in their form, and are 
more systematic than any one of the lyrics from near the same 
time. In fact, no better commentary on the ‘‘Lied an die 
Freude’’ could be found than just these letters. 

The external motive for the writing of the letters was the 
friendship of Schiller and Korner, and the intercourse and corre- 
spondence that grew out of it. Kérner, the father of the poet 
Theodor Korner, who died in the Befreiungskrieg, was himself 
aman of no small talent, but more a thinker than he was a writer. 
His place in Schiller’s early development is that of a quiet and 
kindly opposition. When Schiller is in despair, Kérner en- 
courages him. When Schiller jumps at conclusions, Kérner 
invites him to study philosophy, and trust more to his under- 
standing. When Schiller plunges into hard study, Kérner 
reminds him of his vocation as a poet. And so throughout — 
with a curious mingling of affection, criticism, reverence, 
advice — Korner gives his great friend just the stay the per- 
plexed soul needed. The correspondence of the two has long 
been famous. It was natural that Schiller should discourse of 
his difficulties concerning the problems of life with his thought- 
ful friend. Kérner seems to have been a Kantian from the 
first, and he was not slow in recommending Schiller to search 
for a solution of his difficulties in that philosophy. But only 
the theoretic part of the system had as yet appeared. It was 
hard reading; Schiller’s philosophic preparation was imper- 
fect, his interest in his art very great, his outward circum- 
stances not entirely satisfying, and his future still doubtful. 
He felt only the need of appealing to some kind of philosophic 
doctrine to escape from the weight of his problems. His read- 
ing in this direction had been mainly confined to the popular 
philosophy of the Aufklérungs-periode. With wonderful intui 
tion he had seized on just the points that were fitting for a gen- 
eral doctrine of nature such as he sought, and now he made 
use of this material as a basis on which he might build his own 
speculation. This is the way in which the ‘* Philosophische 
Briefe’’ originated. 
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The ‘* Letters ’’ are, as said, supposed to pass between two 
friends. Julius and Raphael are the names—Julius repre- 
senting Schiller himself; Raphael, Kérner. In fact, Kérner is 
in part the author of the letters of Raphael. The form is 
in itself significant. At this time Schiller hopes to find in 
friendship the concrete solution of the ethical problem. This 
problem was: How shall man, who aspires to something in- 
_ comparably higher and nobler than nature, be able to exist 
_ and develop in a world where he is cramped everywhere by 
' iron laws of necessity, laws that are totally indifferent to his 
aspirations? Schiller hopes to find this as the answer: Man 
- must become happy by making himself a friend to a fellow- 
man — by loving and being loved; for in friendship there is 
eombined utter surrender of self to a foreign power — utter 
abandonment of self to a need of nature —and yet at the same 
time the highest freedom, the completest self-consciousness. 

Julius finds himself full of doubts as to the nature and gov- 
ernment of the world just at the point where he most needs 
assurance. For he is likewise in doubt as to the vocation of 
man ; and how shall his doubts be put away if he cannot tell 
whence man came, nor whither he goes? Reason were a glo- 
rious treasure, he says, if it only might reveal to us something. 
But this god is put into a world of worms. The body with 
its needs is there ; nature with its rigid regularity hems in the 
aspiring spirit. The vasty deeps of space are open to the 
mind; immeasurable spheres of activity seem offered — only 
_ that the mind may not think two ideas at once, nor have any 
certainty as to present, past, or future at any time. This is 
the most terrible of imprisonments ; and that soul seems hap- 
pier that never attains the knowledge of its imperfection, but 
- remains for all life in the stolid indifference of ignorance. 

This is the dark side of the picture. But Julius sees one 
hope of escape. What if this iron necessity of nature be it- 
self but an illusion, and the free aspiration of the spirit be 
the reality? If there must be illusions somewhere, why not 
on the side of the party of evil? Perhaps, then, if we give 
free rein to fancy and construct for ourselves the picture of 
the best possible world, we may in the end be able to show 
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that our real world does not differ so much from this picture 
after all. 

Here is the starting-point for Julius as Natur-philosoph, or, 
as he seems to prefer to be called, Theosoph. We cannot fol- 
low him into details. Suffice it to indicate the direction his 
thought takes. A world wherein the ordering of nature is to 
be in radical union with the aspirations of the spirit must be 
a world of love. Only by this means can the desire for indi- 
vidual freedom be reconciled with the bowing before external 
power, viz., when the individual feels himself united to the 
whole by the bonds of all-embracing affection. The feeling 
that links heart to heart in sympathy must be the principle 
that moves all things ; otherwise, nature is a dead mass to us. 
God must, therefore, be the highest expression of this princi- 
ple of love, and all the world must have been created by Him 
simply for the sake of realizing in all its infinite modifications 
the one idea of love. And in this world our duty, our highest 
vocation, must be the intensifying and increasing of the human 
affections with which we are endowed. Towards all mankind, 
brotherly love ; towards our friends, the most perfect self-sacri- 
fice ; towards the ideal of love, worship — such is the whole 
duty of man. 

Julius finds it easy enough to postulate this theory. He is 
sadly at loss for means to prove it. He can at best say only 
that the world ought to be at least as good as the thought of 
one poor mortal like himself. And Raphael offers no better 
consolation than that Julius should wait for more light, and 
study up ‘‘ the limits of human reason ;”’ by which, of course, 
our prosaic friend Korner means nothing more or less than the 
‘‘Kritik d. reinen Vernunft.’’ 

Such is the main content of the ‘‘Philosophische Briefe,”’ 
which remain after all only a fragment, but which are very sug- 
gestive of the inner life of our poet. It is obvious what must 
be the consequence as to his poetic productions in general 
during this period. If his ethical ideas govern his poetry, you 
must find, these ideas being what they are, a double tendency, 
producing two classes of poems. Is the poet chiefly occupied 
with the nobility of the higher affections, is he thinking of the 
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worth of friendship and love for humanity — then the difficulties 
suggested by the dead mass of nature will be pushed into the 
background ; the poet will see only the bright side; he will 
extol duty as the mere natural outburst of affection; he will 
vivify nature itself, and see love and harmony everywhere. 
Such a mood gives birth actually to the early lyric, ‘* Die 
Freundschaft,’’ and later to the ‘*An die Freude.’’ In the 
first occurs that famous apotheosis of friendship, which is, no 
doubt, the finest triumph of Schiller’s genius to be found in 
the ‘* Anthologie,’’ or in the other productions of the same time. 
The second needs no special reference. Critics may, indeed, 
say that the ‘‘An die Freude’’ is not a perfect poem, and 
that the effect is a little disordered. That, however, does not 
touch the fact that it is a very great poem, and that the effect 
is incomparable. 

But is the poet more vividly conscious of the oppression of 
the order of nature, more attentive to the limits of conscious- 
ness, then the ethical tragedy, in which Schiller from first to 
last excelled, comes into the foreground —the world becomes 
a prison, nature a mysterious and cruel divinity, duty an ex- 
ternal and inimical power; while love, the one saving feature 
of the whole, sinks into an accidental subjective phenomenon, 
beautiful but powerless. Only the poet’s earnestness and man- 
liness prevent him in these cases from becoming sentimental 
and tiring the reader with weak complaints. The examples of 
this style of poetry are, in this first period, common enough. 
In so far as the play of ‘* The Robbers ’”’ has any plan at all, it 
rests on this idea. The original design of ‘* Don Carlos ’’ was 
the representation on the stage of poor, lonely love in a world 
of foes, rushing through life in an agony of passion, and finding 
destruction in the end —a sentimental design, indeed, and al- 
tered to answer the needs of the poet himself, who was in 
reality made of much better stuff than would be indicated by 
such a picture. The lyric ‘* Resignation ’’ is another variation 
of the same theme — the conscious spirit crushed before uncon- 
scious necessity, and only comforted by the thought that every- 
body else fares about as badly (**Mit gleicher Liebe lieb’ ich 
meine Kinder’’). The original form of the ‘‘Gétter Grriechen- 
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lands’’ contains a few especially fiery stanzas, wherein the poet 
expresses his opinion of the order of nature while pretending 
to believe that it was not always so bad, and praising a myth- 
ical antiquity. The most outspoken of these stanzas were after- 
wards omitted. 

Here, then, is an inner contradiction — a stubborn, insoluble 
residuum, as it were— in all Schiller’s early thinking and con- 
structing. If his ethical postulates are to be satisfied, he must 
be permitted to idealize the doctrine of nature. Butif nature 
is stubborn, if she refuses to reveal to him anything but eyeless 
law — necessity that swerves from its course for the sake of no 
aspiration or demand or need of the individual—then the 
ethical postulates remain unsatisfied, the moral law is a heavy 
load, poetic idealism is but idle fancy. 

From this stand-point there remain for Schiller but two 
provinces free to a greater or less degree from the burden of 
this perplexity. The one province is that of simple action. 
Man may work with ideal purpose so long as he lives ; this, at 
least, the iron necessity of nature permits. And so long as 
one is hard at work, he is excused from answering abstruse 
questions. This spirit, the sobriatur ambulando of modern 
thought and life in general, is characteristic of Schiller’s own 
laborious effort through his whole career. The other province 
where a partial reconciliation of necessity and freedom may 
be sought is that of political development. Man makes the 
State, thinks Schiller ; therefore the State is, as a free construc- 
tion, to a certain extent removed from the interference of dead 
nature. Here may be room for ideal energy, and here the 
ethical vocation of man may be in part realized. Schiller’s 
thoughts on this subject are put into the mouth of the Marquis 
Posa, a character who is indeed, with all his nobility, a kind of 
filibuster, and whose advent in Schiller’s brain during the 
composition of ‘*‘Don Carlos’’ was the cause of a general revolu- 
tion in the ordering of that drama—quite as great as the revolu- 
tion caused in King Philip’s court when the marquis appears 
on the scene. But he is an honest character, although fan- 
tastic ; and his political idealism is the true expression of the 
attempt Schiller made to solve his ethical problem by consid- 
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ering the greater man of Plato’s Republic, the State. It was 
the Schiller of the time we are now describing who hailed 
with hope the commencement of the French Revolution, just 
as it was Schiller the Kantian who lived to lament the bitter 
disappointment of these hopes. 

The substance of all the foregoing is that the Schiller of the 
first period is not a nature-poet, and must not be judged as 
one. His sympathy with nature is, in fact, not developed ; and 
if it were, he would not know what to do with it. He sees in 
nature a great display of forces, but does not pause much 
over the beauty or the significance of single features. He is 

too deeply troubled by unrest to be contemplative, too much 
in doubt to be submissive; and the reflective nature-poet 
could in modern times hardly succeed without one of these 
qualities. The Schiller of the ‘‘Spaziergang’’ is still far away, 
and years of progress come between. And yet, as we shall 
see, the Schiller of the ‘‘ Spaziergang’’ himself was only half a 
nature-poet. The problems of this first period remained 
always in part unsolved. 

The study of the antique classical models from 1788 on —a 
study which did so much to perfect Schiller’s style —did not 
assist him in his ethical difficulties. The study of history only 
made the material of facts, on which his doubts were founded, 
greater. He appealed to the reigning philosophy for aid, and 
in 1791 commenced the study of Kant. 

What Kant was to that age it is difficult for us fully to 
appreciate. His friends and foes came together into parties 
each of which combined many very heterogeneous elements. 
We find it thus very hard to say just what the early Kantians 
were in tendency — what they consciously meant as a body. 
Somewhat similar was this critical movement in its external 
character to that originating under the stimulus of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species to-day —a similar combination, that is, of the 
most devotedly scientific and the most unfeignedly popular 
features of the thought of the time. But such a comparison 
is necessarily imperfect. Suffice it for our purpose that the 
‘* Critique of Pure Reason ’’ was then read or read of by every- 
body who made any pretensions to keeping pace with the 
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thought of the age, that every one had an opinion of its 
merits, that many were confident of great revolutions of 
thought to spring from it. Schiller had long heard of the 
book, had long been advised to read it, had often been fright- 
ened from it, and now determined to approach it. He 
approached it, however, carefully, by first reading the ‘‘Atritik 
d. Urtheilskraft,’’ Kant’s systematic treatise on esthetics and 
connected subjects. A poet could not have chosen a better 
means of becoming acquainted with Kant, for the ‘‘Avritik d. 
Urtheilskraft’’ is truly as entertaining a book as the sage of 
K6énigsberg was capable of writing. Schiller followed this up 
by reading Kant’s principal ethical treatises and essays, in so 
far as they had yet appeared. The results of his study in this 
province will interest us here. 

Kant’s philosophy is a glorification, not of self, but of 
Consciousness. In Consciousness is all knowledge rooted ; 
through Consciousness is all truth known. This is the start- 
ing-point. To conceive of the universe in part, or as a whole, 
is an act of Consciousness. To judge the truth or falsity of 
your conception is to judge Consciousness. But this con- 
sciousness is not the mere disordered mass of sensation — it is 
the result of formally-ordered sensation, of organized experi- 
ence; and this, in its completest phase, is called science. 
The rules by which experience is ordered are the special prop- 
erty of Consciousness ; without them it would not be con- 
sciousness. The Experience is the raw material that is to be 
organized. This is, in a word, the Kantian Theory of Knowl- 
edge. His Ethical Theory has a like basis. Nothing can be 
arule of conduct that does not commend itself as such to 
Consciousness. If such a rule does commend itself to Con- 
sciousness as the one right one, then it ought to be followed, 
and the Ought remains eternally binding, no matter whether 
the rule actually ever is followed or not. Kant’s deduction 
of the principles of conduct does not here concern us. Our 
business is only with the application of this foundation-maxim 
to the doctrine of the Ideal and Real as subjects of practical 
interest. 

Suppose the demands of your moral consciousness are not 
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realized in the world. Suppose the Ought of your ethical 
postulate finds no actual fact to correspond with it. What 
refuge have you from endless perplexity at the course of 
events? You have, says the unshaken advocate of the rights 
of consciousness, you have even the Ethical Idea itself. Con- 
sciousness, as represented in the Practical Reason, is the sup- 
port for this Idea, which is for that very reason judged better 
than the actual world in which it fails to find its realization. 
Accept this Idea for its true worth; be free from the bondage 
that depends on the sense, instead of on the moral conscious- 
ness, for the fulfillment of the latter’s demands ; be an ethical, 
and not a sensual, being. 

In this direction these seek for the solution of the problem 
of Ideal and Real. The Ideal is that which is in conformity 
with your highest moral demands. Does it lie within your 
own power to make this Ideal an actual fact —then work for 
this end. But, is the realization beyond your power, and is 
the Real of Nature opposed to your Ideal, then your duty lies 
in independence. The reason in that case judges, postulates, 
examines, but never departs from its confidence in its own fixed 
principles. In these it finds a satisfaction that is greater than 
the disappointment ; for it recognizes its own incomparable 
superiority amid the confusion about it. 

The interest that all this must have had for Schiller’s prob- 
lems is evident. Especially, however, must he have been struck 
by one feature of Kant’s theory. The rights of the moral 
Reason are asserted as against the simply arbitrary play of 
ani as well as against the extravagant discontent of the dis- 
appointed senses. Not merely must you find a higher satis- 
faction in the possession of the ethical ideas, whether or not 
they be found realized in the actual world, but you must also 
not try to substitute for this higher satisfaction any mere ap- 
peal to the fancy to solve the world-problem by imagining a 
world behind the one we see, like it in being a world of sense, 
but unlike it in being a perfectly good and happy world. In 
other words, all such attempts as Schiller’s own undertaking in 
the ‘‘ Philosophische Briefe,’’ to make the world more tolerable 
to a poet by fancying that it is all an illusion, covering up a 
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goodly, poetic, fair, and free world behind the scenes, are, ac- 
cording to Kant, unsatisfactory. The poet’s constructions are 
judged on esthetic grounds; but the philosopher must be 
condemned if he have not held to reality, however unwelcome 
it be. The Reason needs no such support. It needs only 
confidence in itself. It does not ask to make a world out of 
mist, to correct this one that is made out of rock. No! The 
Reason is destined for a higher object. It is destined as the 
judge of all things. 

The vocation of man is, therefore, the strictest obedience to 
the moral law, without regard to any hope he may have or 
not have of seeing all its precepts ideally realized. And 
the true equilibrium of life is attained when the Reason that 
supports the moral law has come fully to realize its own com- 
plete self-sufficiency, and to cease despairing of its own worth 
if it finds that it is not able to govern the course of outer 
Nature. So much, then, in general, for the inner contradic- 
tions of life which had so long oppressed Schiller’s mind. If 
this treatment of them did not remove them, it at least opened 
a way towards rising above them. But, in particular, as to 
the content of these contradictions: Schiller had looked upon 
the iron necessity of nature as a power opposed to the desires 
and aspirations of the individual, and had found in this the 
ground of all the perplexities of life. What is the sense of 
Kant on this point? It is this: Instead of calling Nature, 
where it seems to oppose the realization of the moral needs of 
man, 2 non-ethical and inimical power, it were better to call 
it an obstacle, to all intents and purposes accidental in relation 
to the Reason. Reason does not see in Nature an enemy, but 
simply an unformed material that needs a transforming hand. 
That Nature does not produce ready-made statues does not 
arise from the opposition in Nature to the realization of the beau- 
tiful. It is simply the result of the fact that any agreement 
of Nature’s rock-forms with the demands of the sculptor is a 
pure accident for the sculptor himself. His duty is, not to 
go statue-hunting through the mountains, but totake suitable 
material and make statues. The vocation of man is not to be 
found in the world merely, but it is to be realized by labor. 
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- Such is the character of the Kantian Ethical doctrines in so 
far as we here have to deal with them. Schiller could not fail to 
be deeply influenced bythem. They transformed him, in fact, 
from the hesitating, uncertain, despondent poet of the first 
period to the great Idealist of the classical time. They did 
not ever entirely conquer his former difficulties, but they 
brought him to the stage at which difficulties become incen- 
tives to earnest labor — not insurmountable barriers that ter- 
rify. They never entirely reconciled him with Nature, but 
they caused him to come nearer to her, and learn more from 
her. They did not make him contented with life, but they 
rendered his discontent a healthy, and not a morbid, one. 

To determine how much external influences had to do with 
this change in Schiller, to follow the interaction between the 
philosophical and the literary elements in the life of a man 
who was studying Kant and the antique at the same time, to 
calculate the effect of the historical studies on the author of 
the Netherlands ’”’ and of the Thirty Years’ War’’ — all this, 
in itself an interesting task indeed, must be excluded from the 
present discussion. We can only, in conclusion, mention a few 
of the most prominent of the results of the study of the Kan-_ 
tian Ethics as these appear in Schiller’s works themselves. 

The conception of Nature and of its relation to the poet — 
this, we have said, is changed for Schiller from this time on. 
How changed? In the three principle xsthetic essays you 
find a view of Nature in many respects peculiar. This view is 
foreshadowed as early as 1789, in ‘* Die Hiinséler.’’ It is most 
fully expressed later, in the ‘‘Spaziergang.’’ Its development 
belongs to the era of the Kant-studies. This view is briefly ex- 
pressed thus: Nature is the idyllic state of naive perfection 
from which man starts. It is the ideal state of conscious per- 
fection to which man must finally return. The object of cul- 
ture is to make man in the full exercise of free choice become 
that which nature in the simple necessity of her own methods 
originally produces. What has this view in common with the 
_ previous one — the view that found nature an iron necessity that 
oppresses man? How comes one from the other? In answer 
to this question we must of course not hope to go too far beyond 
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the fact itself of the change. The simple truth is that, be it 
because of happier circumstances, or because of the gradual 
growth of the intimacy with Goethe, or by means of the study 
of the Greek poets—be it from any or all of these causes, 
Schiller had come to appreciate and enjoy nature-beauty more. 
This we must accept as truth, and question no further as to 
means. But the ethical studies now united themselves with this 
change of mood. The restless fantasy had previously com- 
plained of nature as an enemy, where she did not satisfy poetic 
needs. The more carefully trained judgment now is willing to 
let nature pass wherever she does not agree with the moral de- 
mands, to avoid her instead of reproaching her. But where she 
does conform to the ethical postulates, where in her simplicity 
and necessity she finds time also for excellence, here the 
ripened receptivity, the newly-developed submissiveness of the 
poet, is now ready to accept and to rejoice; and in these par- 
ticulars is nature set up as a model for man, that she may 
shame his bungling intelligence with her unconscious skill. 
Had Schiller been able to rest here, he would have become 
a nature-poet, like Goethe ; but he would have suffered by the 
comparison. He had not been at school under the great 
teacher very long — while Goethe was her well-beloved child. 
But the ethical earnestness does not suffer our poet to rest at 
this point. The worth of Nature is now understood ; but the 
problem as to Man — what form shall he give that? Old ques- 
tions are aroused afresh here, and the awakening love of 
nature is disturbed by elements that forever keep it from be- 
coming entirely pure or completely independent. The old 
opposition between the conscious effort and the unconscious 
power that limits effort is transferred to the sphere of con- 
sciousness itself, under the Kantian influence; and now we 
hear of the strife between the ethical tendency, which seeks 
harmony of spiritual life under the moral law, and the ten- 
dency of the senses, which introduces distraction continually. | 
The presence of this strife, which the poet never succeeds in 
stilling or in reconciling with higher demands, casts a melan- 
choly shadow over the whole of the classical period, and is the 
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feature in it that corresponds to the discontented murmuring 
of the first period. 

Something of the influence of Fichte, with whom Schiller 
was for some time in companionship, is seen in the ‘‘ Briefe iiber 
die iisthetische Erziehung,’’ in which this matter is for the first 
time discussed at length. There is the same sharp contrast 
between the person and its rights and the distracting influence 
of the senses and desires, the same demand for a self-assertion 
which shall bring unity into the infinite diversity of life, the 
same despair of any final attainment of the harmony desired, 
the same heroic determination to enter the conflict, to work 
for the goal, though complete victory be infinitely removed, 
which are found in the works of the author of the ** Vorlesungen 
tiber die Bestimmung d. Gelehrten’’ and of the ‘* Wissenschafts- 
lehre.’’ But, as Schiller was a poet, and not always in the 
heroic mood, the joy of the warrior in the conflict is not 
always to be found in what he writes, and simple progress 
without hope of completion is often a wearisome enough pros- 
pect to his mind. 

In one of the well-known lyrics he describes himself as a 
pilgrim who has been seeking for the place where ‘‘ The 
eurthly shall become heavenly, eternal ;’’ long he has wan- 
dered from his father’s house, night and day he has not 
stood still, but yet heaven ever remains far above — never 
touches earth ; death is coming fast ; he is past the age where 
he can hope for great changes; the stream bears him away ; 
his Ideal can never be found — das Dort ist niemals hier. In 
the ‘* Jdeale,’’ written as early as 1795, he even represents 
himself as deserted by his enthusiasm for a better life, de- 
serted by everything but memory and friendship and the 
power to work. And again and again you find the same com- 
plaint, all through the classical period. The individual limits 
are recognized as inherent in the individual life. Nature is 
not blamed for them as she once was; but none the less are 
they limits. 

The enthusiastic spirit often returns. The hand that wrote 
the ‘*An die Freude’’ in 1785, can in 1795 pen ‘Das Reich 
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der Schatten,’’ or, as we know it now, ‘*Das Ideal und das 
Leben.’’ Here the soul is to become a conquering Hercules ; 
to forget its limits, and so to destroy them for consciousness ; 
to rise in contempt above the incomplete actuality ; to storm 
heaven, and find —what? Oh! the nectar of Jove, the 
Truth, the timeless and spaceless Eternal, and what not —in 
short, the Indescribable. Here the poet’s strong inspiration 
fails; one moment of sublime enthusiasm, one glimpse of a 
most excellent glory, and he is on earth again; he has tried 
to transcend the limits inherent in all individual life, and he 
has attained something too much like death to be an object 
on which our thoughts can long dwell without a chill. The 
first breath of the night-wind of Romanticism has touched the 
classic fields, and the Hymns to the Night, the Fate-Trage- 
dies, the Epilogue in Heaven of the Second Part of Faust 
must all follow in their due course. The Classical spirit 
might have endured longer could it have but answered its 
own questions as to the vocation of man. 

But the field of actual striving life — here is hope for some- 
thing, is there not? Yes, but not for any complete satisfac- 
tion. In the ‘*Spaziergang’’ you have the whole story told in 
brief form. The best that man has done is worse than the. 
fair nature he has departed from in doing it. Culture has 
given birth to luxury, to fraud, to anarchy. Against your 
will you must recognize the superiority of Nature, and look 
in her for the accidental realization of the good you so long to 
see freely realized in man. Human history seems like a bad 
dream, and the poet can only comfort himself by looking up 
to the rocky hills, untouched by builder’s hand, and thinking : 
Here is, still, material. There is hope yet, for all is not be- 
hind us ; something remains to be done. The same mingling 
of earnestness in labor and melancholy in reflection pervades 
the whole of the ‘* Song of the Bell.’’ Political life is, indeed, 
not a subject for hope, thinks our poet, in so far as relates to 
the near future. There is no Marquis Posa for the French 
Revolution. But in the community, in the life among small 
bodies of men, there is interest and hope. For the great 
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people, you must look far ahead. Let Reformation begin at 
home. 

We have followed our poet as far as we proposed to do at 
_ the outset. And here we must take leave of him. To sum 
up in briefest form the results, we have found Schiller busied 
in his first period with the problem of the relation of man to 
nature ; in the second, with the relation of the actual man to 
the ideal man. Both problems are ethical ; both, in reality, but 
different aspects of the same problem — that of the vocation of 
man. All our author’s poetic productions are more or less 
tinged with the ethical element — all, therefore, more or less 
conditioned by the understanding he may have of his problem. 
In the first period Schiller doubts the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with nature ; in the second, the possibility of attaining 
the harmony of life. The first doubt lost its significance when 
the poet became a follower of Kant ; the second remained with 
him till death. The first was the stepping-stone to his classical 
poetry ; the second gave the signal foy the commencement of 
the romantic school in literature. ‘*The Robbers,’’ in which the 
first tendency received its expression, was the last great work 
of the Sturm und Drang period. ‘*Die Brynt von Messina,” 
wherein the second tendency dominates all, wherein it becomes 
the foundation for a vague terror in view of all life and all ac- 
tion, and seeks refuge in mysticism, is the first of the Schick- 
sals-tragidien. With any general judgment of an esthetic 
nature on Schiller’s whole career we have not here to do, and 
it would be useless to discuss what time has already settled. 
But one cannot help expressing a genuine admiration for the 
equipoise, the personal power, of the man who could so deeply 
feel the force of the problematic side of -human life, and yet 
|) never give way to Weltschmerz; who could endure so many 
conflicts, and yet win for himself the honors of a classical poet. 
All is not conquest in the great idealist’s life-history ; all is 
not repose and perfection in his view of life. But is this so 
sad a failing? If it is, let him for whom life has no problems 
yet unsolved sound the first complaint. 
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JACOBI, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH. 
BY ROBERT H. WORTHINGTON. 


The result of Kant’s ‘* Critique of Pure Reason ’’ was the 
critical annihilation of dogmatism. The three ideas of Reason 
—the immortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, and the 
existence of God as a Supreme Being—were shown to be 
insufficient, incapable of proof, and apt to lead to the most 
glaring paralogisms and sophisms. As applied to our cogni- 
tions, these ideas are purely regulative, but are not constitutive, 
principles ; they do not really advance our knowledge, being 
merely intellectual spurs which stimulate the mind ever to 
seek a higher unity and the unconditioned. This is the nega- 
tive side of the Kantian philosophy ; the corresponding posi- 
tive is to be found in the ‘‘ Critique of Practical Reason.’’ 
If speculative Reason were powerless to prove theoretically the 
existence of God and of the soul, as postulates of practical 
reason these ideas must be retained, since they are so closely 
interwoven with our moral nature as to have become an 
essential part of it. 

Henceforth the course of German philosophy, so far as 
regards the theory of knowledge, was towards Rationalism, or 
Intellectualism, which has always been a favorite philosophy 
with the Germans. On the principles of this doctrine it is in 
reason alone that truth and reality are to be found. ‘* Experi- 
ence affords only the occasions on which intelligence reveals 
to us the necessary and universal notions of which it is the 
complement ; and th¢se notions constitute the foundations of 
all reasoning, and the guaranty of our whole knowledge of 
reality.”’ While the theorizing mind in Germany was busily 
engaged in forging links in the chain of Rationalistic thought, 
the religious sentiment, dissatisfied with the negative results 
of such a system, clung all the more firmly to its positive 
beliefs. A few great intellects, rightly interpreting the results 
of all previous metaphysics, sought refuge in the traditions 
and institutions of the past, and struggled to utter what tens 
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of thousands felt, but could not express, inculcating a rever- 
ence for that higher authority which transcends the human, 
and professing a mystic recognition of the ‘‘ unseen agencies 
which direct the course of nature and history.’’ Speculative 
thought in Germany, after Kant, owed much to the ancient 
philosophy, and many of the leading doctrines of the early 
Greek schools were again brought to light and life. The 
immense influence of these ancient systems upon modern 
thought goes to prove that the mind is necessitated to think 
in certain definite ways, and shows the irresistible tendency of 
philosophy to repeat itself. As the great Pascal remarks: 
‘* Nature confounds the Pyrrhonists, and Reason the Dogma- 
tists. Our inability to prove anything is such as no Dog- 
mutism can overcome, and we have an idea of the truth which 
no Pyrrhonism can overcome.’’ 

As we have said, according to Kaut, the three ideas of 
Reason, as mere practical suppositions, afford no theoretic cer- 
tainty — but, rather, remain open to serious doubt. It was in 
order to do away with this uncertainty, this despair of rational 
knowledge, that Jacobi, the philosopher of faith, sought to es- 
tablish the principle of direct or intuitive knowledge, of natu- 
ral and direct faith, in antithesis to the position of theoretic, 
system-making thought. This was but a natural and logical 
development of Kant’s own notions of an intuitive understand- 
ing. Certainly, says Jacobi, the highest ideas of Reason — 
those that partake of the divine —are not to be attained by 
demonstration, which would be no more than making finite 
that which is infinite ; but this impossibility of proof and cer- 
tain comprehension is the very nature of the divine. In feel- 
ing, then, in direct intuitive cognition, Jacobi found that cer- 
tainty which Kant had demonstrated not to be in theoretic 
Reason. What lies beyond our discursive understanding, 
those judgments which transcend Reason, whose truth or proba- 
bility we cannot discover by sensation and reflection, are the 
objects of faith. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi was a Christian philosopher in 
the highest sense of those words. He was a man of pure, 
elevated, noble character, of deep piety, and of a truly poetic 
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temperament. With the single exception of Kant, he was the 
most original thinker of his times. His writings are elegant, 
and show forth a profound and harmoniously-developed mind. 
This elegance and profundity of his philosophical works have 
gained for him the name of the German Plato, and certainly 
he has succeeded in reviving much of the spirit of that ‘* cheer- 
ful domain of ancient thinking.’’ His writings are not com- 
posed systematically, but ‘*‘ rhapsodically —as the grasshopper 
jumps.’ ‘*It was never my intention,’’ he says, to set up 
a system for the school; my writings sprang from my inner- 
most life, following a certain historical order; in a certain 
way, I was not the author of them — certainly not of my own 
will so, but drawn on by a higher power which I could not 
resist.’ 

In its negative, polemical aspect, the leading principle of 
the philosophy of Jacobi is the positive affirmation that a 
speculative philosophy, when fully and consistently developed, 
must necessarily lead to Spinozism ; and Spinozism, he says, 
is combined fatalism and atheism. The man whose spirit is 
satisfied with Spinozism cannot, by any force of * pitiless 
logic,’’ be persuaded into an opposite belief; his premises are | 
certain, and his reasoning logically consistent. But such a 
one, says Jacobi, gives up the noblest elements of spiritual 
life. This, then, is the conclusion which Jacobi draws from 
the ‘‘drama of the history of philosophy:’’ ‘* There is no 
philosophy but that of Spinoza. Whoever can suppose that 
all the works and ways of men are due to the mechanism of 
nature, and that intelligence has no function but, as an attend- 
ant consciousness, to look on — him we need no longer oppose ; 
him we cannot help ; him we must leave go. Philosophical jus- 
tice has no longer a hold on him; for what he denies cannot 
be philosophically proved, nor what he asserts, philosophically 
refuted.’” What resource is there left? ‘* Understanding, 
isolated, is materialistic and irrational ; it denies mind, and it 
denies God. Reason, isolated, is idealistic and illogical; it 
denies nature, and makes itself God.’’ How, then, do we 
cognize the supersensual? Jacobi answers, through feeling, 
Saith, reason. The flight by which we raise ourselves above 
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the sphere to which, he says, the understanding is confined, 
is through faith in God and. divine things. This is the salto 
mortale of human reason. As Ueberweg well interprets this 
deep-seated faith of Jacobi: ‘* There lives in us a spirit which 
comes immediately from God, and constitutes man’s most in- 
timate essence. As this spirit is present to man in his highest, 
deepest, and most personal consciousness, so the Giver of this 
spirit, God Himself, is present to man through the heart, as 
nature is present to him through the external senses. No sen- 
sible object can so move the spirit, or so demonstrate itself to 
it as a true object, as do those absolute objects —the true, good, 
beautiful, and sublime — which can be seen with the eve of the 
mind. We may even hazard the bold assertion that we believe 
in God because we see Him, although He cannot be seen with 
the eyes of this body. It is a jewel in the crown of our race, 
the distinguishing mark of humanity, that these objects re- 
veal themselves to the rational soul. With holy awe man 
turns his gaze toward those spheres, from which alone light 
falls in upon the darkness of earth.’’ This abstract separa- 
tion of thought and feeling, Jacobi was hardly able to bring 
into agreement, and he himself confesses: ‘* There is light 
in my heart, but when I seek to bring it into the understand- 
ing, it is extinguished. Which illumination is the true one — 
that of the understanding, which discloses, indeed, well- 
defined and fixed shapes, but behind them only a bottom- 
less abyss; or that of the heart, which, while it sends its 
rays of promise upwards, is unable to supply the want of 
definite knowledge? Is it possible for the human mind 
to attain to truth unless through union of both elements 
into a single light?. Andis such a union attainable without 
the intervention of a miracle?’’ Jacobi failed to effect a recon- 
ciliation of this difference of the heart and the understanding, 
and calls himself ‘a heathen with the understanding, but a 
Christian with the spirit.’’ 

There is a slight tinge of mysticism in Jacobi, but this seems 
rather to heighten the beauty of his thoughts than to detract 
from their force or value. Perhaps, too, it was this very 
mysticism that preserved him from falling into that all-absorb- 
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ing spirit of Rationalism which then reigned in Germany. The 
positive elements of his philosophy coincide very nearly with 
the doctrines of the Scottish school. His doctrine of the 
immediate knowledge of the external world, especially, is iden- 
tical with that of Reid; and-his doctrine of reason, or faith, 
is nearly convertible with the common-sense doctrines of Reid, 
Stewart, and Sir W. Hamilton. Jacobi carefully distinguishes, 
in the first place, between his faith and faith on authority. 
Blind belief is irrational, and is merely supported on the au- — 
thority of others. This is far from being the nature of his 
belief, which is founded rather on the strongest, deepest sub- 
jective convictions. Then, again, belief is not purely passive, 
and, therefore, is not a mere receptivity of the soul ; it is rea- 
son, and must be opposed to the understanding, which is con- 
cerned only with finite and conditioned knowledge — in other 
words, with the products of demonstration. Now, demonstra- 
tion is but a continuous repetition of the art of drawing con- 
clusions from certain premises, through a middle term, which 
links together the terms of the conclusion, though it does not 
itself appear in the conclusions. But the ultimate principles, 
the axioms necessary to all reasoning, and from which demon- 
stration begins, must be known without a middle term ; they 
must be self-evident — immediately known. Moreover, they 
must be known more accurately than the conclusions deduced 
from them, and they must be more knowable, absolutely and 
by nature. The most general principles, then, are not sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, because all direct demonstration 
presupposes as its basis or premise something higher and more 
general than that which is to be proved ; something, also, which 
must be at least as certain and obvious as the thing to be 
proved. The more general truths, then, must be immediately 
certain. ‘This deduction of a thing from its proximate causes 
Jacobi calls comprehension— we comprehend only what we 
can explain. The ultimate truths, then, must be absolutely 
incomprehensible ; but there is an organ of the truth which 
apprehends them, and this private organ of the truth, in which 
consists the superiority of man over the brute, is the belief of 
Reason. 
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Jacobi affirms that all ultimate and absolutely simple facts are 
facts of Consciousness, and in the veracity of Consciousness he 
has an implicit faith. To him the great fact of the Duality of 
Consciousness was clear and manifest. He declares that we 
are immediately conscious in perception of an Ego and a non- 
Ego, known together, and known in contrast to each other. 
As Hamilton says —and in this he but gives clearer utterance 
to what was the beliet of Jacobi —** In this act I am conscious 
of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external reality 
as the object perceived ; and I am conscious of both existences 
in the same indivisible moment of intuition. The knowledge 
of the subject does not precede, nor follow, the knowledge of 
the object ; neither determines, neither is determined by, the 
other.’’ It is the universal judgment of mankind that there 
is an external world, existing entirely independent of us. But 
any attempt of speculative philosophy to deduce the knowledge 
of it from our understanding must prove vain and useless — a 
mere empty logomachy. The duality of spirit and nature 
cannot be explained by the supposition of some higher princi- 
ple above the antithesis, in which both the terms meet. Such 
a supposition is not an explanation, and only advances the 
problem one step further. The reconciliation must, therefore, 
if attempted at all, be accomplished in the opposing sides 
themselves ; and this is possible in one of two ways: either 
from the position of the material side to explain the ideal, as in 
Spinoza’s materialism ; or from the ideal side to explain the 
material, as in Schelling’s idealism. Consciousness, to Jacobi, 
declared our knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive or 
immediate, not representative or mediate. And thus it is that 
we find the peculiar and appropriate sphere of Reason in im- 
mediate contact with the great realities of existence — God, 
liberty, immortality, the true, good, and beautiful.¢ ‘* In this 
highest sphere, especially, it appears how Reason is the life of 
the mind. It alone can reveal to us the objects which form 
the food of that life. And it is only in proportion as we are 
in harmony with these that the revelations can be made.’’ 

Jacobi spurns the proof of the existence of God which is 
derived from the evidence of design in the universe. ‘Is it 
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unreasonable to confess,’’ he says, ‘‘ that we believe in God, 
not by reason of the nature which conceals Him, but by rea- 
son of the supernatural in man, which alone reveals and 
proves Him to exist? Mature conceals God; for through her 
whole domain Nature reveals only fate, only an indissoluble 
chain of mere efficient causes without beginning and without 
end, excluding, with equal necessity, both providence and 
chance. An independent agency —a free original commence- 
ment within her sphere, and proceeding from her powers — 
is absolutely impossible. Working without will, she takes 
counsel neither of the good nor of the beautiful; creating 
nothing, she casts up from her dark abyss only eternal trans- 
formations of herself, unconsciously and without an end ; fur- 
thering, with the same ceaseless industry, decline and increase, 
death and life; never producing what alone is of God — 
and what supposes liberty — the virtuous, the immortal. Man 
reveals God; for man, by his intelligence, rises above nature, 
and, in virtue of this intelligence, is conscious of himself as a 
power not only independent of, but opposed to, nature, and 
eapable of resisting, conquering, and controlling her. As 
man has a living faith in this power, superior fo nature, which 
dwells in him, so he has a belief in God, a feeling, an ex- 
perience of His existence. As he does not believe in this 
power, so does he not believe in God ; he sees, he experiences 
naught in existence but nature, necessity, fate.’’ In other 
words, ** We must recognize a God in our own minds before 
we can detect a God in the Universe of nature.’’ 

We have now seen how Jacobi traced back all our knowl- 
edge to a primitive revelation made by Reason — pure object- 
ive feeling —of the realities independent of thought. He 
mainly occupied himself in vindicating the authority of this 
primitive revelation, and failed to give any complete system- 
atic exposition of its contents. With him, philosophy began 
and ended in mystery —the primitive revealer itself is myste- 
rious and inexplicable; and the omnipresence of that great 
Something — which passes human comprehension, which the 
most unsparing criticism leaves unquestionable — is a transcend- 
ent mystery. The belief in these mysteries has nothing to 
fear from the most inexorable logic ; nay, rather, such a belief 
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the most inexorable logic shows, according to Herbert Spen- 
cer, to be more profoundly true than any religion supposes. 
In the words of a reviewer cited by Chalibsus, ‘‘ Jacobi is 
like a solitary thinker, who, at the dawn of day, has found 
some ancient riddle hewn in an eternal rock. He believes in 
the riddle, but in vain endeavors to solve it. He carries it 
about with him the whole day, coaxes out of it some important 
meaning, coins it into doctrines and images, which delight 
the hearers and animate them with noble wishes and presenti- 
ments ; but the solution fails, and he lays himself down to 
rest, at eventide, in the hope that some divine dream, on the 
morrow, will give to his longing the true interpretation in 
which he has so firmly believed.”’ 

Such was, in outline, the philosophy of a very great intellect, 
and it did not go unheeded. Hamann, the ‘‘ Magus of the 
North,’’ Herder, and Jacob Fries took up the thread where it 
had been dropped, and, by a blending of Jacobian conceptions 
with the philosophy of Kant, developed more fully the doc- 
trine of Faith. For consistent Christians, the doctrines of 
these great thinkers must be the only reconciliation of the 
opposite poles of philosophy, the only true end of metaphys- 
ics. The very innermost soul of the process of development 
in modern philosophy, as a high authority justly says, has not 
been a mere immanent dialectic of principles, but, rather, a long 
struggle between traditional religious hopes and beliefs, deeply 
rooted in the modern mind and heart, and the purely scientific 
results of modern investigations in the fields of mind and 
nature, together with the attempt at satisfactory conciliation. 
Theoretically, there is not possible any such conciliation ; pure, 
logically-working reason is powerless to bring together the 
two antithetical poles. In the end, the instincts of the heart, 
the intuitive perceptions of reason, must form for the Christian 
philosopher the only true criteria of truth and reality. To 
adopt the language of Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ The very terms in which 
Lord Bacon scornfully depreciated one great result of philoso- 
phy must be accepted in their literal truth. Like a nun, a 
virgin consecrated to God, she produces no offspring ; she 
bears no fruit.’”” The end of metaphysics, the foundation of 
Religion, and the beginning of Science is inscrutable mystery. 
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Three centuries of transcendent speculation have failed to 
reduce to logical unity the conflicting differences of Spirit and _ 
Nature. On the other hand, Science has not succeeded in 
explaining one single fact of being or becoming in the world 
of phenomena. As Herbert Spencer justly remarks: ‘* Every 
deeper and more general power arrived at as a cause of phe- 
nomena has been at once less comprehensible than the special 
ones it succeeded, in the sense of being less definitely repre- 
sentable in thought ; while it has been more comprehensible 
in the sense that its actions have been more completely pre- 
dicable. The progress has thus been as much towards the 
establishment of a positively unknown as towards the estab- 
lishment of a positively known. Though as knowledge ap- 
proaches its culmination every unaccountable and seemingly 
supernatural fact is brought into the category of facts that 
are accountable or natural, yet at the same time all account- 
able or natural facts are proved to be in their ultimate gene- 
sis unaccountable and supernatural. And so there arise two 
antithetical states of mind, answering to the opposite sides of 
that existence about which we think. While our conscious- 
ness of nature under the one aspect constitutes Science, our 
cousciousness of it under the other aspect constitutes Relig- 
ion.’’ So long as this process of differentiation is incomplete, 
more or less of antagonistic spirit must continue ; but when 
by critical examination of the human intellect, in its original 
state, all its powers and processes have been completely 
mapped out, and the utmost limits of possible cognition are 
established, the causes of conflict will diminish. ‘*And a 
permanent peace will be reached when Science becomes fully 
convineed that its explanations are proximate and relative ; 
while Religion becomes fully convinced that the mystery it 
contemplates is ultimate and absolute.’’ 

There are those who say that there is too much idealism in 
Metaphysics ; that the nature of man’s spirit demands some- 
thing more realistic. They claim that Science will satisfy 
these wants; that the whole history of philosophy has been 
that of a long period of preparation ; and that a new era dawns 
with the transformation of Science into Philosophy. To this 
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there is but one reply —it is becoming every day more certain 
that Metaphysics is the sea towards which all Physics natu- 
rally drift us. Mark the gradual blending of modern scientific 
speculation into Berkeleianism! But Metaphysics is out of 
court; Science rules the day. Positive Science, leaving out 
of view the debts it owes to Metaphysics in the way of its 
very first principles, can only gratify man’s curiosity ; can en- 
large the bounds of his information, if you will, but does not 
satisfy his inner spiritual wants. But certain it is that this is 
an age of critical analysis, scientific conquest, skeptical unrest. 
To many minds, the primitive conceptions have been lost in 
the elaborations of the temples, and so, long-accepted theolo- 
gies easily give way to scientific iconoclasm. The spirit of 
investigation produces an artificial and insincere indifference to 
all that concerns man’s most intimate essence. ‘* Criticism 
is endured, and even courted ; and the vulnerable point of an 
inherited faith is surely found. Earnest minds sadly but man- 
fully give up their ancestral traditions, and refuse to seek 
repose in any creed that cannot undergo the extreme test.’’ 
But the vulnerable points are not the essential points; these, 
a logical criticism, however, pitiless and unsparing, leaves un- 
questionable. Even touching material phenomena, men no 
longer accept, unless in a limited way for its beauty, the lan- 
guage of mythand tradition ; they know better. ‘* The glory 
may remain, but verily the dream has passed away.’’ Yet 
where can a justification be found? The ultimate truths 
which metaphysics arrives at are not more mysterious and in- 
explicable than those which are the end of Science. In 
Science, the deepest truths we can ever reach are simply state- 
ments of the widest uniformities in an experience of the rela- 
tions of matter, motion, and Force; and these latter are but 
symbols of the great Unknown Reality. Science does nothing 
more than systematize an experience, reaching even a higher 
and higher uniformity, but unable to attach to such uniformity 
anything more than a relative necessity. Religion and Science 
are thus in the final analysis, when reduced to their fundamental 
ideas, reconciled ; they both end in inscrutable mystery. Rest- 
less, unsatisfactory Skepticism, or reverential Faith, follows. 
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HEGEL ON ROMANTIC ART. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION OF THE SECOND PART OF HEGEL’S 
STHETICS. 


BY WM. M. BRYANT. 
PART III. 
InTRODUCTION.! 


Of the Romantic in General. 


1. Principle of inner Subjectivity. —2. Of the Ideas and Forms which constitute 
the Basis of Romantic Art.—3. Of its Special Mode of Representation. 


As in the preceding parts of our investigation, so now in 
Romantic Art, the form is determined by the inner idea of the 
content or substance which this art is called upon to repre- 
sent. We must, therefore, in the next place, attempt to make 
clear the characteristic principle of the new content which, in 
this new epoch of the development of human thought, is re- 
vealed to consciousness as the absolute essence of truth, and 
which now appears in its appropriate form of art. 

At the very origin of art there existed the tendency of the 
imagination to struggle upward out of nature into spirituality. 
But, as yet, the struggle consisted in nothing more than a 
yearning of the spirit, and, in so far as this failed to furnish a 
precise content for art, art could really be of service only 


_1 This introductory chapter of the section on Romantic Art is so profoundly 
suggestive, respecting not only the relations between modern art and the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, but also respecting the significance of those doc- 
trines themselves, as to render it one of the most important and interesting parts 
of the whole work. 1t belongs, however, to that portion (the more strictly specu- 
lative) of the Asthetics which M. Bénard has thought it best to abridge. His 
version, therefore, cannot be expected, as indeed it does not profess, to present in 
full the thought of this and other similiar parts. I have, therefore, translated 
this chapter directly from the German, and have endeavored, at the same time, to 
secure as nearly as possible that clearness which is so much more easily attain- 


able in translating from the French. 
‘Ws. M. B. 
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in providing external forms for mere natural significations, 
or impersonal abstractions of the substantial inner principle 
which constitutes the central point of the world. 

In Classic Art, however, we find quite the contrary. Here 
spirituality, though it is now for the first time able to struggle 
into conscious existence through the cancellation or setting 
aside of mere natural significations, is nevertheless the basis 
and principle of the content; it is a natural phenomenon in- 
separable from the corporeal and sensuous. It is an external 
form. This form, however, does not, as in the first epoch, 
remain superficial, indefinite, unpervaded by spirit. On the 
contrary, the perfection of art is here reached in the very 
fact that the spiritual completely pervades its outer manifesta- 
tion, that it idealizes the natural in this beautiful union with 
it, and rises to the measure of the reality of spirit in its sub- 
stantial individuality. It is thus that Classic Art constituted 
the absolutely perfect representation of the ideal, the final 
completion of the realm of Beauty. There neither is nor can 
there ever be anything more beautiful. 

But there exists something still more elevated than the sim- 
ply beautiful manifestation of spirit in its immediate sensuous 
form, even though this form be fashioned by spirit as adequate 
to itself. For this very union of matter and form, which is thus 
accomplished in the element of the external, and which thus 
lifts sensuous reality to an adequate existence, none the less 
contradicts the true conception of spirit which is thus forced 
out of its reconciliation with the corporeal, back upon itself, 
and compelled to find its own true reconciliation within itself. 
The simple, pure totality of the ideal [as found in the classic] 
dissolves and falls asunder into the double totality of self-ex- 
istent subjective substance on the one side, and external mani- 
festation on the other, in order that, through this separation, 
spirit may arrive at a deeper reconciliation in its own element 
of the inner or purely spiritual. The very essence of spitit is 
conformity with itself [self-identity], the oneness of its idea 
with the realization of the same. It is, then, only in its own 
world, the spiritual or inner world of the soul, that spirit can 
find a reality (Daseyn) which corresponds to spirit. It is, 
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thus, in consciousness that spirit comes to possess its other, its 
existence, as spirit, with and in itself, and so for the first time 
to enjoy its infinitude and its freedom. 

I. Spirit thus rises to itself or attains to self-consciousness, 
and by this means finds within itself its own objectivity, which 
it was previously compelled to seek in the outer and sensuous 
forms of material existence. Henceforth it perceives and 
knows itself in this its unity with itself; and it is precisely this 
clear self-consciousness of spirit that constitutes the funda- 
mental principle of Romantic Art. But the necessary conse- 
quence is that in this last stage of the development of art the 
beauty of the Classic Ideal, which is beauty under its most per- 
fect form and in its purest essence, can no longer be deemed a 
finality ; for spirit now knows that its true nature is not to be 
brought into a corporeal form. It comprehends that it be- 
longs to its essence to abandon this external reality in order 
to return upon itself, and it expressly posits or assumes outer 
reality to be an existence incapable of fully representing 
spirit. But if this new content proposes to render itself beau- 
tiful, still it is evident that beauty, in the sense in which we 
have thus far considered it, remains for this content something 
inferior and subordinate, and develops into the spiritual beauty 
of the essentially internal — into the beauty of that spiritual 
subjectivity or personality which is in itself (7. e., potentially ) 
infinite. 

But in order that spirit may thus realize its infinite na- 
ture it is so much the more necessary that it should rise 
above merely formal and finite personality in order to reach 
the height of the Absolute. In other terms, the human soul 
must bring itself into actual existence as a person ( Subjekt) 
possessing self-consciousness and rational will ; and this it ac- 
complishes through becoming itself pervaded with the abso- 
lutely substantial. On the other hand, the substantial, the 
true, must not be understood as located outside of humanity, 
nor must the anthropomorphism of Greek thought be swept 
away. Rather the human as actual subjectivity or personality 
must become the principle, and thus, as we have already seen, 
anthropomorphism for the first time attains to its ultimate full- 
ness and perfection. 
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II. From the particular elements which are involved in this 
fundamental principle we have now in general to develop the 
circle of objects, as well as the form, whose changed aspect 
is conditioned by the new content of Romantic Art. 

The true content of Romantic thought, then, is absolute 
internality, the adequate and appropriate form of which is 
spiritual subjectivity, or conscious personality, as comprehen- 
sion of its own independence and freedom. Now, that which 
is in itself infinite and wholly universal is the absolute nega- 
tivity of all that is finite and particular. It is the simple unity 
with self which has destroyed all mutually exclusive objects, 
all processes of nature, with their circle of genesis, decay, and 
renewal —which, in short, has put an end to all limitation 
of spiritual existence, and dissolved all particular divinities 
into pure, infinite identity with itself. In this pantheon all 
the gods are dethroned. The flame of subjectivity has con- 
sumed them. In place of plastic polytheism, art now knows 
but one God, one Spirit, one absolute independence, which, as 
absolute knowing and determining, abides in free unity with - 
‘itself, and no longer falls asunder into those special characters 
and functions whose sole bond of unity was the constraint of a 
mysterious necessity. Absolute subjectivity, or personality as 
such, however, would escape from art and be accessible only to 
abstract thought, if, in order to be an actual subjectivity com- 
mensurate with its idea, it did not pass into external existence, 
and again collect itself out of this reality into itself. Now, 
this element of actuality belongs to the Absolute, for the 
product of the activity of the Absolute as infinite negativity is 
the Absolute itself, as simple self-unity of knowing, and, there- 
fore, as immediacy. Yet, as regards this immediate existence, 
which is grounded in the Absolute itself, it does not manifest 
itself as the one jealous God who dissolves the natural, together 
with finite human existence, without bringing itself into mani- 
festation as actual divine personality, but the true Absolute re- 
veals itself (schliesst sich auf), and thus presents a phase 
which art is able to comprehend and represent. 

But the external existence ( Daseyn) of God is not the natu- 
ral and sensuous, as such, but the sensuous elevated to the 
supersensuous, to spiritual subjectivity, to personality, which, 
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instead of losing the certainty of itself in its outer manifesta- 
tion, truly for the first time attains to the present actual cer- 
tainty of itself through its own reality. God in His truth is, 
therefore, no mere ideal created by the imagination. Rather, 
He places Himself in the midst of the finitude and outer acci- 
dentality of immediate existence, and yet knows Himself in all 
this as the divine principle (Subjekt) which in itself remains 
infinite and creates for itself this infinitude. Since, therefore, 
actual subject or person is the manifestation of God, art now 
acquires the higher right of employing the human form, to- 
gether with the modes and conditions of externality generally, 
for the expression of the Absolute. Nevertheless, the new 
problem for art can consist only in this: that in this form 
the inner shall not be submerged in outer corporeal existence, 
but shall, on the contrary, return into itself in order to bring 
into view the spiritual consciousness of God in the individual 
(Subjekt). The various moments or elements brought to light 
by the totality of this view of the world as totality of the truth 
itself, therefore, now find their manifestation in man. And 
this, in the sense that neither nature as such —as the sun, the 
sky, the stars, ete. — gives the content and the form, nor does 
the circle of the divinities of the Greek world of beauty, nor 
the heroes, nor external deeds in the province of the morality of 
the family and of political life, attain to infinite value. Rather 
it is the actual, individual subject or person who acquires this 
value, since it is in him alone that the eternal moments or ele- 
ments of absolute truth, which exist actually only as spirit, 
are multifariously individualized and at the same time reduced 
to a consistent and abiding unity. 

If now we compare these characteristics of Romantic Art 
with the task of Classic Art in its perfect fulfillment in Greek 
Sculpture, we see that the plastic forms of the gods do not ex- 
press the movement and activity of spirit which has gone out 
of its corporeal reality into itself, and has become pervaded 
by internal independent-being ( Fiirsichseyn). The changeable 
and accidental phases of empirical individuality are indeed ef- 
faced in those lofty images of the gods, but what is lacking in 
them is the actuality of self-existent personality, the essential 
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characteristic of which is self-knowledge and independent will. 
Externally this defect betrays itself in the fact that in the repre- 
sentations of sculpture the expression of the soul simply as 
soul — namely, the light of the eye —is wanting. The sub- 
limest works of sculptured art are sightless. Their subtle 
inner being does not beam forth from them, as a self-knowing 
internality, in that spiritual concentration of which the eye 
gives intelligence. The ray of the spirit comes from beyond 
and meets nothing which gives it a response ; it belongs alone 
to the spectator, who cannot contemplate the forms, so to 
speak, soul in soul, eye in eye. The God of Romantic Art, on 
the contrary, makes his appearance as a God who sees, who 
knows himself, who seizes himself in his own inuer personality, 
and who opens the recesses of his nature to the contemplation 
of the conscious spirit of man. For infinite negativity, the 
self-return of the spiritual into itself, cancels this outflow into 
the corporeal. Subjectivity is spiritual light which shines into 
itself, into its hitherto dark realm ; and while natural light can 
only shine upon an object, this spiritual light is itself its own 
ground and object on which it shines, and which it recognizes 
as being one and the same with itself. But since now the ab- 
solute inner or spiritual manifests itself, in its actual outer ex- 
istence, under the human form, and since the human stands in 
relation to the entire world, there is thus inseparably joined 
to this manifestation of the Absolute a vast multiplicity of 
objects belonging not only to the spiritual and subjective world, 
but also to the corporeal and objective, and to which the spirit 
bears relation as to its own. 

The thus constituted actuality of absolute subjectivity can 
have the following forms of content and of manifestation : 

1. Our first point of departure we must take from the Ab- 
solute itself, which, as actual spirit, gives itself an outer exist- 
ence (Daseyn), knows itself and is self-active. Here the 
human form is so represented that it is recognized at once as 
having the divine within itself. Man appears, not as man in 
mere human character, in the constraint of passion, in finite 
aims and achievements, nor as in the mere consciousness of 
God, but as the self-knowing one and universal God Himself, 
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in whose life and suffering, birth, death, and resurrection, is 
now made manifest, also, for the finite consciousness, what 
spirit, what the eternal and infinite, is in truth. This content 
Romantic Art sets forth in the history of Christ, of His mother, 
of His disciples, and even in the history of all those in whom 
the Holy Spirit is actual, in whom the entire divine nature is 
present. For, in so far as it is God, who, though in Himself 
universal, still appears in human form, this reality is, neverthe- 
less, not limited to particular immediate existence in the form 
of Christ, but unfolds itself in all humanity in which the 
Divine Spirit becomes ever present, and in this actuality re- 
mains one with itself. The spreading abroad [in humanity] 
of this self-contemplation, of this independent and self-sufficing 
existence (Jn-sich-und-Bei-sich-seyn) of the spirit, is the 
peace, the reconciliation of the spirit with itself in its objec- 
tivity. It constitutes a divine world —a kingdom of God— in 
which the Divine, from the center outward, possesses the rec- 
onciliation of its reality with its idea, completes itself in this 
reconciliation, and thus attains to independent existence. 

2. But however fully this identification may seem to be 
grounded in the essence of the Absolute itself, still, as spiritual 
freedom and infinitude, it is by no means a reconciliation which 
is immediate and ready at hand, from the center outward, 
in mundane, natural, and spiritual actuality. On the con- 
trary, it attains to completeness only as the elevation. of 
the spirit out of the finitude of its immediate or unrealized 
existence to its truth, its realized existence. As a consequence 
of this, the spirit, in order to secure its totality and freedom, 
separates itself from itself —that is, it establishes the distinc- 
tion between itself, as, on the one hand, a being belonging in 
part to the realm of nature, in part to that of spirit, but limited 
in both; and as, on the other hand, a being which is in itself 
(i. e., potentially) infinite. But with this separation, again, is 
closely joined the necessity of escaping out of the estrangement 
from self—in which the finite and natural, the immediacy of 
existence, the natural heart, is characterized as the negative, the 
evil, the base — and of entering into the kingdom of truth and 
Contentment by the sole means of subjugating this nugatori- 
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ness. Thus, spiritual reconciliation is to be conceived and rep- 
resented only as an activity, a movement of the spirit—as a 
process in the course of which there arises a struggle, a con- 
flict ; and the pain, the death, the agony of nothingness, the 
torment of the spirit and of materiality ( Letblichkeit) make 
their appearance as essential moments or elements. For as, 
in the next place, God separates or distinguishes (ausscheidet ) 
finite actuality from Himself, so also finite man, who begins. 
with himself as outside the divine kingdom, assumes the task 
of elevating himself to God, of freeing himself from the finite, 
of doing away with nugatoriness, and of becoming, through 
this sacrifice (Hrtédten) of his immediate actuality, that. 
which God, in His appearance as man, has made objective as 
true actuality. The infinite pain attendant upon this sacrifice 
of the individual’s own subjectivity or personality, the suffer- 
ing and death which were more or less excluded from the rep- 
resentations of Classic Art —or, rather, which appeared there 
only as natural suffering — attain to the rank of real necessity 
for the first time in Romantic Art. 

It cannot be said that among the Greeks death was com- 
prehended in its essential significance. Neither the natural, as 
such, nor the immediacy of the spirit in its unity with materi- 
ality, appeared to them as anything in itself negative, and to 
them, therefore, death was only an abstract transition, inspir- 
ing neither terror nor fear. It was a cessation with which 
there were associated no further and immeasurable conse- 
quences for the dying. But when personality ( Subjektivitit ) 
in its spiritual self-centered being comes to be of infinite im- 
portance, then the negation which death bears within itself is 
a negation of this so significant and valuable self, and hence 
becomes fearful. It is a death of the soul, which thus, as 
itself utterly and completely negative, is excluded forever 
from all happiness, is absolutely miserable, and may find itself 
given up to eternal damnation. Greek individuality, on the 
contrary, did not ascribe to itself this value considered as 
spiritual personality, and hence ventured to surround death 
with bright images; for man fears only for that which is 
to him of great worth. But life has this infinite value for 
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consciousness only when the person, as spiritual and self- 
conscious, is the sole actuality, and must now, in well-grounded 
fear, conceive himself as rendered (gesetzt) negative through 
death. On the other hand, however, death does not acquire 
for Classic Art that affirmative signification to which it attains 
in Romantic Art. That which we call immortality did not 
attain to the dignity of a serious conception with the Greeks. 
It is for the later reflection of the subjective consciousness, 
with Socrates, that immortality for the first time acquires a 
deeper meaning and satisfies a more advanced requirement. 
For example (Odyss. XI., v. 482-491), Ulysses in the 
under world congratulated Achilles as being happier than all 
others before or after him, because he had formerly been 
honored as the gods, and now was a ruler among the dead. 
Achilles, as we know, railed at this happiness, and answered 
that Ulysses should not utter a word of consolation respecting 
the dead. Rather would he be a servant of the fields, and, poor 
himself, serve a poor man for a pittance, than lord it here 
over all the vanished dead. On the contrary, in Romantic 
Art death is only an extinction of the natural soul and of the 
finite personality ; an extinction which operates as negative 
only against what is in itself negative; which cancels the 
nugatory, and thus not only brings about the deliverance of 
the spirit from its finitude and state of inner division, but also _ 
secures the spiritual reconciliation of the actual person (des 
Subjekts) with the absolute or ideal Person. For the Greeks, 
that life alone was affirmative which was united with natural, 
outer, material existence ; and death, therefore, was the mere - 
negation, the dissolution, of immediate actuality. But in the 
Romantic conception of the world it has the significance of ab- 
solute negativity —that is, the negation of the negative ; and, 
therefore, as the rising of the spirit out of its mere naturalness 
and inadequate finitude, turns out to be just as much affirma- 
tive as negative. The pain and death of expiring personality 
( Subjektivitit) is reversed into a return to self; into content- 
ment and happiness ; into that reconciled affirmative existence 
which the spirit can with difficulty secure only through the 
destruction of its negative existence, in which, so long as it 
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remains, it is separated from its own truth and vitality. This 
fundamental characteristic, therefore, not only relates to that 
form of death which approaches man from the natural side, 
but it is also a process which the spirit, in order that it may 
truly live, must complete within itself independent of this 
external negation. 

3. The third side of this absolute world of the spirit has its 
representative in man, in so far as he neither immediately, in 
himself, brings the absolute and divine, as divine, into mani- 
festation, nor represents the process of elevation to God, and 
reconciliation with God, but remains within the limits of his 
own human circle. Here, too, the finite, as such, constitutes 
the content, as well from the side of spiritual aims, worldly 
interests, passions, collisions, sorrows and joys, hopes and 
gratifications, as from the side of the external affairs of nature 
and its realm, together with the most restricted phenomena 
belonging thereto. For the mode of apprehending this con- 
tent a twofold attitude presents itself. On the one hand, 
spirit — because it has acquired affirmation with itself —an- 
nounces itself upon this ground as a self-justified and satis- 
fying element, from which it only puts forth (herauskehrt) 
this positive character and permits itself in its affirmative sat- 
isfaction and internality to reflect itself therefrom. On the 
other hand, this content is reduced to mere accidentality, 
which can lay claim to no independent validity. For in it 
spirit does not find its own true being, and therefore can ar- 
rive at unity no otherwise than with itself, since for itself it 
dissolves as finite and negative this finite character of spirit 
and of nature. 

III. We have now, finally, to consider somewhat more at 
length the significance of the relation of this entire content to 
the mode of its representation. 

1. The material of Romantic Art, at least with reference to 
the divine, is extremely limited. For, in the first place, as 
we have already pointed out, nature is deprived of its divine 
attributes ; sea, mountain, and valley, streams, springs, time, 
and night, as well as the universal process of nature, have all 
lost their value with respect to the representation and content 
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of the Absolute. The images of nature are no longer set 
forth symbolically. They are stripped of the characteristic 
which rendered their forms and activities appropriate as traits 
of a divinity. For all the great questions concerning the 
origin of the world —concerning the whence, the whither, the 
wherefore of created nature and humanity, together with all 
the symbolic and plastic attempts to solve and to represent 
these problems — have vanished in consequence of the revela- 
tion of God in the spirit; and even the gay, thousand-hued 
earth, with all its classically-figured characters, deeds, and 
events, is swallowed up in spirit, condensed in the single 
luminous point of the Absolute and its eternal process of 
Redemption ( Hrlisungsgeschichte). The entire content, there- 
fore, is thus concentrated upon the internality of the spirit — 
upon the perception, the imagination, the soul — which strives _ 
after unity with the truth, and seeks and struggles to produce 
and to retain the divine in the individual (Sudbjekt). Thus, 
though the soul is still destined to pass through the world, it 
no longer pursues merely worldly aims and undertakings. 
Rather, it has for its essential purpose and endeavor the inner | 
struggle of man within himself, and his reconciliation with 
God, and brings into representation only personality and its 
conservation, together with appliances for the accomplish- 
ment of this end. The heroism which can here make its 
appearance is by no means a heroism which makes its own 
law, establishes regulations, creates and transforms conditions, 
but a heroism of submission, for which everything is settled 
and determined beforehand, and to which there thenceforth 
remains only the task of regulating temporal affairs according 
to it, of applying to the existing world that higher principle 
which has validity in and for itself, and, finally, of rendering 
it practically valuable in the affairs of every-day life. But 
since now this absolute content appears to be concentrated in 
the spaceless, subjective soul, and thus each and every proc- 
ess comes to be transferred to the inner life of man, the circle 
of this content is thus again infinitely extended. It develops 
into so much the more unrestrained manifoldness. For 
though the objective process (of history) to which we have 
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referred does not itself include the substantial character of the 
soul, still the individual, as subject, penetrates that process 
from every side, brings to light every point therein, or pre- 
sents itself in ever newly-developed human inclinations, and 
is, besides, still able to absorb into itself the whole extent of 
nature, as mere environment and locality of the spirit, and to 
assign to it an important purpose. Thus, the life ( Geschichte ) 
of the soul comes to be infinitely rich, and can adapt itself in 
the most manifold ways to ever-changing circumstances and 
situations. And if now, for the first time, man steps out of 
this absolute circle and mingles in worldly affairs, by so 
much the more immeasurable will be the sphere ( Umfang) of 
interests, aims, and inclinations; as the spirit, in accordance 
with this principle, has become more profound, and has, there- 
fore, unfolded itself in its development to its infinitely en- 
hanced fullness of inner and outer collisions, distractions, pro- 
gressive stages of passion, and to the most varied degrees of 
satisfaction. Though the Absolute is in itself completely 
universal, still, as it makes itself known in mankind especially, 
it constitutes the inner content of Romantic Art, and thus, 
indeed, all humanity, with its entire development, forms the 
immeasurable and legitimate material of that art. 

2. It may be, indeed, that Romantic Art, as art, does not 
bring this content into prominence, as was done in great meas- 
ure in the Symbolic, and, above all, in the Classic, form of Art, 
with its ideal gods. As we have already seen, this art is 
not, as art, the revealed teaching (Belehren) which produces 
the content of truth directly only in the form of art for the 
imagination, but the content is already at hand for itself out- 
side the region of art in imagination and sensuous perception. 
Here, religion, as the universal consciousness of truth in a 
wholly other sphere ( Grade), constitutes the essential point 
of departure for art. It lies quite outside the external modes 
of manifestation for the actual consciousness, and makes its ap- 
pearance in sensuous reality as prosaic events belonging to the 
present. Since, indeed, the content of revelation to the spirit 
is the eternal, absolute nature of spirit, which separates itself 
from the natural as such and debases it, manifestation in the 
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immediate thus holds such rank ( Stellung) that this outer, in 
so fur as it subsists and has actual-being (Daseyn), remains 
only an incidental world out of which the Absolute takes 
itself up into the spiritual and inner, and thus for the first 
time really arrives at the truth. At this stage the outer is 
looked upon as an indifferent element to which the spirit can 
no longer give credence, and in which it no longer has an abode. 
The less worthy the spirit esteems this outer actuality, by so 
much the less is it possible for the spirit ever to seek its satis- 
faction therein, or to find itself reconciled through union with 
the external as with itself. 

3. In Romantic Art, therefore, on the side of external man- 
ifestation, the mode of actual representation in accordance 
with this principle does not go essentially beyond specific, or- 
dinary actuality, and in nowise fears to take up into itself this 
real outer existence (Daseyn) in its finite incompleteness and 
particularity. Here, again, has vanished that ideal beauty 
which repudiates the external view of temporality and the 
traces of transitoriness in order to replace its hitherto imper- 
fect development by the blooming beauty of existence. Ro- 
mantic Art no longer has for its aim this free vitality of actual 
existence, in its infinite calmness and submergence of the soul 
in the corporeal, nor even this /éfe, as such, in its most precise 
significance, but turns its back upon this highest phase of 
beauty. Indeed, it interweaves its inner being with the acci- 
dentality of external organization, and allows unrestricted 
play room to the marked characteristics of the ugly. 

In the Romantic, therefore, we have two worlds. The one 
is the spiritual realm, which is complete in itself—the soul, 
which finds its reconciliation within itself, and which now for 
the first time bends round the otherwise rectilinear repetition 
of genesis, destruction and renewal, to the true circle, to 
return-into-self, to the genuine Pheenix-life of the spirit. 
The other is the realm of the external, as such, which, shut 
out from a firmly cohering unity with the spirit, now becomes 
a wholly empirical actuality, respecting whose form the soul is 
unconcerned. In Classic Art, spirit controlled empirical mani- 
festation and pervaded it completely, because it was that form 
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itself in which spirit was to gain its perfect reality. Now, 
however, the inner or spiritual is indifferent respecting the 
mode of manifestation of the immediate or sensuous world, 
because immediacy is unworthy of the happiness of the soul 
in itself. The external and phenomenal is no longer able to 
express internality; and since, indeed, it is no longer called 
upon to do this, it thus retains the task of proving that the 
external or sensuous is an incomplete existence, and must refer 
back to the internal or spiritual, to intellect ( Gemiith) and 
sensibility, as to the essential element. But for this very 
reason Romantic Art allows externality to again appear on its 
own account, and in this respect permits each and every mat- 
ter to enter unhindered into the representation. Even 
flowers, trees, and the most ordinary household furniture are 
admitted, and this, too, in the natural accidentality of mere 
present existence. This content, however, bears with it at 
the same time the characteristic that as mere external matter it 
is insignificant and low; that it only attains to its true value 
when it is pervaded by human interest ; and that it must ex- 
press not merely the inner or subjective, but even internality 
or subjectivity itself, which, instead of blending or fusing itself 
with the outer or material, appears reconciled only in and with 
itself. Thus driven to extremity, the inner at this point be- 
comes manifestation destitute of externality. It is, as it were, 
invisible, and comprehended only by itself; a tone, as such 
without objectivity or form; a wave upon water; a resound- 
ing through a world, which in and upon its heterogeneous 
phenomena can only take up and send back a reflected ray of 
this independent-being (Insichseyns) of the soul. 

We may now comprise in a single word this relation between 
content and form as it appears in the Romantic — for here it is 
that this relation attains to its complete characterization. It 
is this: just because the ever-increasing universality and rest- 
less working depth of the soul constitute the fundamental 
principle of the Romantic, the key-note thereof is musical, 
and, in connection with the particularized content of the im- 
agination, lyrical. For Romantic Art the lyrical is, as it 
were, the elementary characteristic — a tone which the epic and 
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the drama also strike, and which breathes about the works of 
the arts of visible representation themselves like a universal, 
fragrant odor of the soul; for here spirit and soul will speak 
to spirit and soul through all their images. 

Division: We come now to the division necessary to be 
established for the further and more precisely developing in- 
vestigation of this third great realm of art. The fundamental 
idea of the Romantic in its internal unfolding lies in the 
following three separate moments or elements : 

1. The Religious, as such, constitutes the first circle, of which 
the central point is given in the history of redemption — in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ. Introversion ( Umkehr ) 
here assumes importance as the chief characteristic. The 
spirit assumes an attitude of hostility toward, and overcomes, 
its own immediacy and finitude, and through thus rendering 
itself free it attains to its ‘infinity, and absolute independence 
in its own sphere. 

2. Secondly, this independence passes out of the abstract 
divine of the spirit, and also leaves aside the elevation of finite 
man to God, and passes into the affairs of the secular world. 
Here at once it is the individual ( Subjekt), as such, that has 
become affirmative for itself, and has for the substance of its 
consciousness, as also-for the interest of its existence, the vir- 
tues of this affirmative individuality, namely, honor, love, 
. fidelity, and valor — that is, the aims and duties which belong 
to Romantic Knighthood. 

3. The content and form of the third division may be 
summed up, in general, as Formal Independence of Character. 
If, indeed, personality is so far developed that spiritual inde- 
pendence has come to be its essential interest, then there 
comes, also, to be a special content, with which personality 

. identifies itself as with its own, and shares with it the same inde- 
pendence, which, however, can only be of a formal type, since 
it does not consist in the substantiality of its life, as is the case 
in the circle of religious truth, properly speaking. But, on 
the other hand, the form of outer circumstances and situa- 
tions, and of the development of events, is indeed that of 
freedom, the result of which is a reckless abandonment to a life 
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of capricious adventures. We thus find the termination of the 
Romantic, in general, to consist in the accidentality both of the 
external and of the internal, and with this termination the two 
elements fall asunder. With this we emerge from the sphere 
of art altogether. It thus appears that the necessity which 
urges consciousness on to the attainment of a complete com- 
prehension of the truth demands higher forms than Art is able 
in anywise to produce. 


STATEMENT AND REDUCTION OF SYLLOGISM. 


BY GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED. 


At the basis of Logic stands the conception of class, the 
formation of general notions, the use of a word to denote the 
objects possessing a common attribute — e. g., Geometer. 

This assumes our ability to contemplate these objects apart 
from any or all others. 

From this group we may select again those of them which 
belong to some other defined class, and so on. 

We will represent classes by letters of the alphabet. Sup- 
pose x represents ‘‘men,’’ and z, ‘¢geometers.’? Then xz 
would naturally be read ‘* men geometers,’’ and will mean 
such individuals of the class men as belong also to the class 
geometers. By an easy extension we take in all adjectives. 

Suppose ¥ means French, or the class French things ; then 
xyz will mean all Frenchmen who ave geometers. 

We see that the order in which we select the classes is in- 
different, in the sense that it gives the same result whatever 
order is taken. 7 

In our example, if we first select geometers, then men, then 
French, we see that our final result, zey, geometers who are 
Frenchmen, or yzx, French geometers who are men, should 
give the same final class of individuals. In ordinary language 
we use the position of words sometimes as a help toward ex- 
pressing our meaning, but in this notation for Logic such help 
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is not needed. If we represent by « and z any two classes, 
known or unknown, we may generalize this law of the com- 
bination of classes, and express it by writing xz=zx. 

We use the sign of equality to express, in the most general 
way, identity of individuals, coexistence of qualities, or 
equality of numbers. 

The above equation, then, expresses the fact that logical 
multiplication is Commutative. 

In using the word multiplication, and, further on, other terms 
of the common algebra of number, it is not even necessary 
to claim the slightest analogy between numerical multiplica- 
tion and our process of logical combination. We are com- 
pletely justified simply because their symbolic expressions are 
the same and subject to the same formal law. 

But suppose we take as a class ‘all things,’’ or the uni- 
verse, or, much better, ‘*the universe of discourse,’’ and 
combine this with any other class, as x. We see that this does. 
not change « in value; that uwz=xu—2, whatever « may be. 
Have we in the common algebra of number a symbol possess- 
ing formally this property? This leads us to represent the 
universe of discourse by unity, by the simple arithmetical 
figure 1. 

Again, it is indifferent whether from a group of objects con- 
sidered as a whole we select the class x, or whether we divide 
the group into two parts, select the x’s from them separately, 
and then connect the results in one aggregate conception. 
That is, x (y+2) =xy+«2= (y+z) or logical multiplication 
is doubly distributive with reference to addition. 

All substances outside of, or not belonging to or included 
in, a class may be considered together as forming another 
class, which is the negative of the first. In logic, by not-x 
or non-x we mean all the universe except x. The negative 
is a remainder, gained by the subtraction of the positive from 
the universe ; x and non-« are the opposites under a given 
universe. So the term ‘ not-gold’’ will apply to everything in 
the universe except what is truly gold. Representing ‘‘ except’ 
by the minus sign, we have, for example, non-gold=every- 
thing except gold=1—g, and so with any class. 
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Suppose, now, we combine any class with its negative, what 
result do we obtain? If 4 is taken to mean birds, what does 
6 (1—b) mean? 

Every one immediately recognizes that it is impossible for 
any being at the same time to possess a quality and not to 
possess it. One or the other must be true; both cannot be 
true at the same time. So, whatever quality really defines the 
class ‘* birds,’’ there cannot be in the universe a single indi- 
vidual which at the same time really possesses it and does not 
possess it. There is nothing which is at the same time a bird 
and nota bird. To represent ‘‘ nothing’’ we have the very 
convenient symbol 0, nought. So we are driven to the con- 
clusion that 4( 7—2) =0, and so of any class. 

We proceed to the consideration of logical addition and sub- 
traction. To express the aggregate conception of a group of 
objects consisting of partial groups, we use the conjunctions 
‘*or,’’ ete. —e.g., ‘ladies and gentlemen,’’ ‘* men 
or women.’’ In popular language these terms, ‘‘ and,’’ * or,”’ 
etc., are often ambiguous. As ordinarily used, we cannot al- 
ways tell whether they are meant to connect terms mutually 
exclusive or not. If we say a thing is either x or z, this mere 
statement does not explicitly inform any one whether we mean 
‘if the one, then not the other,’’ or only ‘‘if not the one, 
then the other ;’’ whether we mean ‘2 or z, but not both,’’ 
or only ‘*a or z, or, it may be, both.”’ In our symbolic 
language we are able to avoid this vagueness perfectly. We 
supply the place of these words by the sign +, plus, which 
shall always mean that the classes which it connects are quite 
separate, entirely distinct, so that no member of one is found 
in another. Thus, ‘‘ either a or }’’ in the first or exclusive 
sense is represented by a ( 1—b)+0(1—a), and in the second 
or non-exclusive sense by a+b(J—a). Here, again, as in the 
case of logical combination or multiplication, we see that we 
obtain the same aggregate group in whatever order the terms 
are taken—e. g., if ‘‘a’’ represents chickens and ‘b”’ 
stands for ducks, then a+b=b-++a, with the implication that no 
chickens are ducks. 

The inverse operation to logical addition, or collecting parts 
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into a whole, is logical subtraction, or separating a part from 
a whole. This, as we have seen, is expressed in common lan- 
guage by the word ‘ except,’’ which we represent by the mi- 
nus sign(—). Here, again, it is indifferent whether we express 
the excepted case first or last, or in what order we write any 
series of terms, some of which are affected by the minus sign — 
e.g., ‘all plane figures, except triangles,’’ means the same as, 
‘* excepting triangles, all plane figures.’’ That is, e—z=—2+a. 
Moreover, if we make a selection by combining the adjective 
equilateral with the class ** plane figures, excepting triangles,”’ 
we reach the same result as if we combined it first with the class 
‘¢ plane figures,’’ then with the class ‘* triangles,’’ and then took 
their difference. That is, y(a—z) =yx—yz; which shows that 
multiplication is distributive as well for a difference as for a sum. 
Applying the foregoing results to logical equations, we arrive 
immediately at the three general axioms (in which we use 
the word ‘* equal ’’ in its broadest sense, as signifying identity 
of individuals, coexistence of qualities, or equality of num- 
bers ) : 

1. If equal things are added to equal things, the wholes are 
equal. 

2. If equal things are taken from equal things, the remain- 
ders are equal. 

3. If equal things are multiplied by equivalents, the results 
are equal. 

Hence we may add, subtract, or multiply logical equations, 
and transpose terms exactly as in the common algebra of 
number. 

We are now ready to return to the equation given when we 
combine any class with its contrary or negative. In every 
such case we get « (/—x) =O, because it is impossible for any- 
thing to possess a quality and not to possess it at the same 
time. But from a (J—x) =@, since multiplication in logic is 
always distributive, we get, inevitably, s—?=0 ; and transpos- 
ing, s=a2?. As x was entirely unrestricted, this law must hold 
_ for every logical term; and here, at last, we have something 
without a parallel in ordinary algebra. Instead of every 
number fulfilling this requirement, it is true for only two, 
namely, J and 0. 
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This peculiar law interferes essentially with division’ in our 
notational algebra, which, as a logical operation, is identical 
with what is commonly called Abstraction. 

But to return. If we always have x=? «x, what is its in- 
terpretation in this form? Simply that if we combine a log- 
ical class with itself, or from a class select those members 
which it has in common with itself, the result is the class itself 
unchanged. 

In passing from terms and their combination to the expres- 
sion of propositions, we premise that if a proposition is 
negative we attach the negative particle to the predicate, 
and we denote ‘‘Some’’ by the indefinite symbol v. It will 
be convenient to apply the epithets of logical quantity, ‘* uni- 
versal’’ and particular,’”’ and of logical quality, affirma- 
tive’’ and ‘ negative,’ to the ¢erms of propositions, and 
not to the propositions themselves. There are, then, four 
classes of terms, namely : the universal-affirmative, ‘* all a’s:”’ 
the particular-affirmative, ‘‘ some 2’s,’’ or ‘*a’s;’’ the uni- 
versal-negative, ‘* all non-2’s ;’’ the particular-negative, ‘* some 
non-2’s.”’ 

The expression ‘* no #’s’”’ is not properly a term of a propo- 
sition, for the meaning of the proposition ‘* no a’s are y’s”’ 
is ‘¢all w’s are non-y’s.’’ The subject of that proposition is, 
therefore, universal affirmative ; the predicate, particular-nega- 
tive. 

By the various combinations of the four classes of terms, 
each with all, retaining the distinction always made in ordinary 
logics between subject and predicate, sixteen propositions will 
result. For it will be seen that we have four possible distinct 
subjects, in treating apart the term and its negative or com- 
plementary, x and 1—«, which latter, for the sake of exhibit- 
ing symmetry, we will represent by x. 

Our four distinct subjects, then, are x, x, vx, vx; and we 
have as many distinct predicates, namely, y, y, vy, vy. Com- 


1 The extraordinary difficulties connected with a rigid and general exposition of 
algorithmic division, its limitations here, and the true reasons for them, can only 
be appreciated by one who has worked on that subject. It will require a separate 
paper, to which this may be taken as introductory. 
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bining these as above indicated, the sixteen propositions which 
result are as follows : 


1. =vy. All are y’s. 
=vy. No a’sare y’s. 
va=vy. Some w’s are y’s. 
ve=vy. Some 2’s are non-y’s. 
y- All non-x’s are y’s 
No non-#’s are y’s. 
ve=vy. Some non-x’s are non-y’s. 
very. Some non-a’s are y’s. 
va Some are all the y’s. 
Some @’s are all the non-y’s. 
Some non-#’s are all the y’s. 
Some non-w’s are ali the non-y’s. 
All non-x’s are all the y’s. 
All x’s are all the non-y’s. 
All x’s are all the y’s. 
16. All non-wx’s are all the non-y’s. 
Ordinary Syllogism is inference from two propositions 


called the premises, having » common term called the middle 
term. 


sis 


7. 


By the various combinations of the sixteen propositions, 
each with all, 256 pairs of premises will result. For brevity, 
these are not given, but, if needed, can be written out from 
the sixteen propositions already enumerated.! 

Now, as a first exercise for our Algorithmic Logic, as so far 
developed, let us apply it to the reduction or solution of these 
256 Categorical Syllogisms. 

In some sense, it was the perception of some parts of this 
problem of Syllogism. and of the need for solution, explana- 
tion, or reduction, which probably called logic into being. 
As Professor Bain says in Mind, January, 1878: ‘The 
meaning of Syllogism, then, is the formal relation between 


1 The 256 are given in tabular form, though in a somewhat different notation, 
on page 89 of Volume VIII of this journal, in a short article ‘On Logic,” to 
which our attention was kindly called by the Editor. On page 90, also, are well 


stated, empirically, some conclusions which here we will apodeictically demon- 
strate. 
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the premises and the conclusion, whatever the matter be. If 
all syllogisms —all cases of argument or inference — were of 
the type Barbara, I doubt whether Syllogism would ever have 
been invented. Not that in Barbara there is not an element 
of form; but that being so easy, we need not even be con- 
scious of it. But the inventor of the Syllogism was awak- 
ened to the fact that in many kinds of reasoning, not unfre- 
quent in their occurrence, the formal relation of premises to 
conclusion was puzzling and uncertain, not to say mislead- 
ing.”’ Aristotle saw the need and value of a solution, and 
actually solved a considerable part accurately. 

The general form in which we have stated the problem, in 
which every possible case is taken account of, gives us 256 
pairs of premise-propositions ; which would seem to make the 
complete discussion of Categorical Syllogism a matter of 
dreadful complication. In truth, without the application of 
mathematical ideas, it must have remained annoyingly intri- 
cate. But the result of an analytic solution, however tedious, 
may often be given synthetically in a very compendious form, 
and such is the nature of the Reduction of Syllogism which 
we now present. 

Naturally we take it first in its elements —the propositions. 

Now, by the simple consideration that as perfectly expressed 
in our notation every proposition is convertible— may be 
read backwards as truly as forwards — we see that six of the 
sixteen propositions (8-13) disappear, since in them no new 
relation between classes is given. 

Against the last three propositions, against any universal 
substitutive judgment, it has been often and strongly urged 
that such are not logically simple propositions. The latest 
and best brief statement on this point is given in the January 
number of Mind, by the editor, in a short criticism of Professor 
Jevons. For those who still consider 14, 15, 16 as simple 
propositions, we can finish with them in a word. 

In any pair of premises one of which is a universal substi- 
tutive, since this declares that one class or letter is exactly 
another, neither more nor less, read this other in place of the 
middle term and you have the conclusion. 

We now have left only the seven simple logical propositions 
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or relations. Noting the symmetry, using the complementary 
classes, and observing that, whether we have x, or x, the sym- 
metry of relation is not altered, we say that all seven proposi- 
tions can be brought under the two forms XY Y=0, XY>0O; 
where the first expresses a relation of total exclusion, the 
second a relation of partial inclusion, between two classes. 
The relation X Y=0, if both classes are taken positively, 
becomes xy=0, and may be read in any of the forms. No 
w’s are y’s; no y’s are a’s; all 2’s are not-y’s; all y’s are 
not-a’s. 

Similarly the relation zy>0O may be read in either of the 
forms: some «’s are y’s; some y’s are ws. In each of the 
forms X Y=0, XY >0, X may be taken to represent x or 2, 
and Y to represent y or y. These two, then, are the only 
kinds of simple relations ; it being understood that 2 may be | 
substituted for X, or y for Y; so that the example zy=0 
(all y’s are x’s) is the same kind of relation as eyv=0O; and 
ay>O (some y’s are not-«’s) is the same kind of relation as 

All propositions which have either the subject or predicate 
unaffected by the symbol v, ‘*some,’’ can be brought under 
the first form ; the remaining propositions fall under the second 
form. 

Now, the premises of every categorical syllogism are two 
propositions having a» common term. Taking X and Z for 
the extremes, and Y for the middle term, the only combina- 
tions of premises are: 

1. AY=0, Z¥=0. 

2. XY=0, ZY>0 .-. XZ>0. 

3. XY>O, ZY>0. 

4, Xy=0, Zy=0 .«.. XZ=0. 

5. Xy=0, Zy>0. 

6. Xy>0, Zy>0. 

And of these there are only two which give rise to a con- 
clusion or relation between the extreme terms. 

As regards the negative cases, this is at once seen to be so; 
thus, xy=0, zy=0 (no 2’s are y’s, no 2’s are y’s), leads to no 
conclusion in regard to the positive terms, x, z. 
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As regards the positive cases the conclusions may be easily 
proved to be valid by general symbolical reasoning. Thus, 
whatever Y may be, we know Y= Ya+ Yu; but in case 2, 
since XY=O But also we are given ZY>0, 
therefore substituting, we have ZYX>S0.-. ZX>O. 

Again, XZ=XZy+XZy always ; but in 4a factor of XZy, 
namely, Xy, is equal to nought, and a factor of XZy, namely, 
Zy, is equal to nought; therefore, XZ=0+0=0. 

The logical signification of each step is obvious. 

Still further, these two forms, the only forms which give a 
conclusion, differ only in the quantity of Z, which does not af- 
fect the reasoning, formally considered, in the slightest, since 
one of the original terms, say Z or vZ, may be allowed to enter 
unchanged into the conclusion. The seeming difference of form 
where in the second premise the y’s seem to be of different 
quality, as do the x’s in the conclusion, is produced by the 
fact that in translating ZY >0O into an equation, the quality 
of Y is unchanged, for it gives ‘‘some Z’s are Ys, vZ=vY; 


while in translating Zy=0 into like form, the quality of y is 
changed, since it gives all Z’s arey’s,’’Z=vy. This isa par- 
ticular case used as a diagram in the general demonstration, ena- 
bling us to see that if A is used to represent z and vZ, the 
general form to which we have apodeictically reduced all cate- 
gorical Syllogism may be written, 


X=vY; A=v¥Y; A=vX. 


Thus we have demonstrated that a conclusion can be reached 
in every instance where two or more of the four terms con- 
tained in the two premises are universal, and that, too, what- 
ever be the variation of the terms as to quality. When but 
one of the four terms is universal, a conclusion can be reached 
in all cases (and in those only) where the universal term is the 
middle term in one of the propositions, and the middle term 
in the other proposition is of the same quality — that is, posi- 
tive when the universal term is positive, and negative when 
the universal term is negative, or where the propositions can 
be reduced to that form. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE MORAL PURPOSE OF TOURGUENEFF. 


The nineteenth century is peculiarly an age of philosophy, using | 
the word in its widest sense as embracing both empirical and specu- 
lative science. Such expressions as ‘‘the philosophy of George 
Eliot,’’ ‘* the social views of Dickens,’’ ‘* Goethe’s theory of culture,’’ 
are current phrases. The novel reflects this phase of modern life as 
it does others. 

Tourguéneff has the largest audience of any foreign writer; the 
question of the moral attitude of his art is, therefore, one of some 
interest. That most of the Russian novelist’s books have for their 
central idea a moral question is apparent on the first glance. The 
*¢ Journal of a Sportsman’’ is a tremendous picture of the degradation 
of the serfs reacting on the masters ; ‘‘ Smoke ’”’ etches the corrupting 
tendencies of a false civilization; ‘‘ Dimitri Roudine’’ draws in deep 
lines the uselessness of a philosophy which does not solidify its as- 
pirations into deeds ; ‘‘ Fathers and Sons’’ lays bare the weakness of 
the old Russian culture and the barbarism of the new; while his latest 
work, ‘‘ Virgin Soil,’’ still further develops the suicidal madness of Ni- 
hilism. But though these are moral questions, they are treated in so 
purely an artistic manner that the reader feels the moral more a de- 
duction of his own than an intention of the author, and thus Tourgué- 
neff is usually regarded rather as an artist than a moralist. Is he? 
Does he select his themes simply because they are effective, or does 
he show the evils which he draws in order that men, seeing their dan- 
ger, may avoid it? 

To answer this question one must consider his work as a whole. 
The first impression it makes is that of somber breadth. The at- 
mosphere has the still intensity which precedes a thunder-storm; 
the figures start out of the shadows. They seem at first mere 
outlines, landscape figures; but as we look longer the details ap- 
pear in preraphaelite distinctness — the landscape is only a back- 
ground. Tourguéneff has been called a realist, but he has nothing of 
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that passion for the sordid which distinguishes the French realistic 
school. From underrating the object and importance of the mean, 
the French school has rushed into the other extreme of worshiping 
it. To Flaubert, Zola, and the rest, a base soul is an acceptable study. 
They follow it through all its devious windings ; with actual zest they 
analyze its moral squalor, its ignoble hopes, its repulsive pleasures, 
its degrading ambitions. Disease, say this school, is as real as health ; 
we paint the real—we take disease. They take it exclusively; they 
paint it with the minute fidelity of Van Ostade, and they show a genu- 
ine delight in their work. Now, Tourguéneff has not a hint of any 
such feeling. When it comes to him to picture crime or misery, the 
crime or misery is pictured frankly ; but the author shows no pleasure 
in his work. These things are facts which have their bearing on other 
facts, therefore they must be shown—not for themselves. Baseness 
is never the main motive of Tourguéneff. He draws his heroes on a 
large scale. They are often weak, but seldom contracted or mean. 
And this is even more noticeable with regard to his women. Tourgué- 
neff’s good women have a broad magnanimity of nature which puts 
to shame the conventional type of the novelists — the woman who sacri- 
fices herself, like an angel, for her lover, and is spitefully unjust to her 
rival. Tourguéneff’s best women are tender, faithful, and strong. Liza 
and Tania have a sense of justice which includes the women who 
have wronged them, as well as the men they love. Pure Realism has 
never achieved anything like these two characters. Indeed, their 
fundamental principle is deliberate preference of the good before the 
evil; not because it will bring happiness, even though it brings 
suffering — simply because it is the good. This seems to these clever 
Frenchmen an idea impossible to recognize, much more to appre- 
hend. This breadth of scope and grandeur of motive is visible in all 
Tourguéneff’s plots. They deal with those great principles of human 
action which underlie all our civilization and all our life. Here, per- 
haps, may be traced his German training. As a young man, Tourgué- 
neff spent three years in Berlin, studying the Hegelian philosophy. 
He says himself, modestly, that he has no philosophical mind; ‘‘ I 
see, and I describe what I see.’’ Yet every artist has, of necessity, 
some theory of the aims and processes of art, whether he formulate 
it or not. 

Hegel taught that the object of art was ‘‘to reveal truth under 
’ sensuous forms.’’ This theory is equally opposed to the servile imi- 
tation of the realists, which, by showing only a part, is false to the 
whole, and the cramping of art into a moral mold of the moralists. 
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An artist is at liberty to have a moral purpose if he choose, but he — 
must use it as an artist and not asamoralist. ‘‘I see, and I describe 
what I see.’’ The man who, no matter for what noble purpose he may 
work, illustrates his moral by improbable goodness and impossible 
vice, betrays art. He has it on his conscience if he omit or add a 
shade. 'Tourguéneff has adopted Hegel’s philosophical method. He 
assumes as true everything asserted of his subject, and then by its 
self-contradictions evolves the truth. He has also adopted Hegel’s 
prescription of grand motives and a national atmosphere. There is a 
manifest probability that he has the German’s theory of the object of 
Art, as well as the processes. 

But as we examine more closely our first i impression, we notice the 
atmosphere of gloom which settles down on every grand motive or 
noble character. This it is which makes the critics style Tourguéneff 
a disciple rather of Schopenhauer than of Hegel. The author’s entire 
‘*aloofness’’ (to use a phrase of Coleridge) deepens the feeling. 
Hegel prescribes complete repose in art, and, since a novel must be 
founded on collision, the sense of repose is only to be attained by 
the unity of the work, and the author’s freedom from those stormy 
emotions which he describes. 

Such a passionless style gives to literature a touch of the eternal 
calm of sculpture. Possibly, to obtain this calm, something of color 
and life is sacrificed. In cases where the current of the story bears 
the frail beings who live in it to destruction, the spectacle of the 
author impassively surveying them from the bank gives a certain 
sensation of coldness. 

Tourguéneff never pities, and he never preaches. His ‘‘ Journal of 
a Sportsman ”’ deals with the same subject as that of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ but it is impossible to imagine a stronger contrast to the moral 
gush of that excellent book. He is so impartial that he seems indif- 
ferent. He does not choose pleasant themes, nor does he ever shrink 
from following them ‘‘ to the bitter end.’’ 

This indifference shows sometimes like actual cruelty. He seems 
to excite the reader’s interest merely that he may the better lacerate 
his feelings. It is something like persuading a boy to take off his 
jacket so as to thrash him with more effect. 

Tourguéneff draws a fine nature— young, generous, ardent — and 
then, by a series of temptations, deliberately pulls it down and leaves 
it writhing in the dust, despising itself and perforce despised by the 
reader. He flings a great passion on a proud spirit and crushes it. 
He pits an honest man against an egotist with as small manners as 
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principle, and the egotist has the best of the argument every time, 
Though he is kinder to his women than to his men, he makes Natalie 
pour the freshness of her heart on so weak and cold a man as Rou- 
dine; Tania almost breaks her heart, and must have forever lost her 
confidence in Litvinoff; Marianne loses her happiness, and the maga- 
zine-writers have been quarreling ever since over the question whether 
or not her honor was wrecked with the rest; and Liza, the noblest 
soul of all, goes into a convent, with a harrowing hint for the reader’s 
future reflections at the close. 

Can a man who pictures a world like this be a believer in Hegel’s 
theory? He seems, rather, of the opinion of that melancholy poet 
who has the gods make man 


Of fire and the falling of tears 
And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years. 


He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 
He sows, and he shall not reap; 


His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 


Yet this is a superficial view of the question. Hegel’s theory de- 
mands only that an artist tell the truth. It is impossible to deny that 
continually in this world we see the wicked flourishing; and a good 
many of us have a wider experience than David, insomuch that we 
have seen the righteous forsaken and his seed begging bread, while 
on every hand we look on men who behold the good, and in their 
hearts love it, yet nevertheless follow the evil. 

As much as we can see in the darkness is a certain indestructible- 
ness of the Right, hinting at a final triumph. 

Any writer who shows this hope cannot justly be called a pessi- 
mist. Tourguéneff shows the perplexity and sadness of life, but he 
shows something more. 

His heroes are a feeble folk, generally. They are well-meaning 
young men, but the first solid temptation bowls down their principles 
like a row of nine-pins. Irene may be said to make a ten-strike with 
Litvinoff. So does that uncommonly disagreeable young woman in 
Spring Floods with the slightly tedious young man. In fact, so do 
most of the women of Tourguéneff with most of the men. Yet, weak 
and faulty and vacillating as these young persons are, they agree in 
one redeeming trait — they always have the grace to be ashamed of 
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themselves. In most cases, also, they work themselves back to a. 
steadfast loyalty to the state and the family. The wages of sin Tour- 
guéneff gives always as death, mental and moral. Absolutely with- 
out sentiment, never making any moral comments, he lifts the curtain 
on successful guilt alone, and shows its nothingness. 

Take, for instance, the case of Bazaroff, in ‘*‘ Fathers and Sons.’’ 
Here is the typical Nihilist. He believes in nothing, not even the pro- 
fession he has adopted. 

His parents are a silly and pious old woman, one of the lesser: 
nobility, and a garrulous old army surgeon, secretly superstitious, but 
affecting skepticism to please his son, and quoting the mild infidel 
lights of his youth, who, having stopped short of an absolute destruc-. 
tion of property and family, seem mere milk and water to the Nihilist. 

These old people sacrifice everything for their son, and he repays. 
them with contemptuous indifference. 

He has for a friend a young land-owner, naturally a good fellow, 
whose father is devoted to him. Kirsanoff the elder lives with his. 
brother on his estate. Bazaroff comes with his friend. The two. 
young men and the two ‘‘ old ones,’’ as Bazaroff calls them, discuss 
philosophy: and life together. 

Bazaroff does not disguise his scorn of the two ‘‘ old ones’ ”’ anti- 
quated belief. With his brutal logic he cuts to pieces every faith they 
hold sacred, and laughs when Paul Kirsanoff loses his temper. In 
the evenings the two brothers vainly try to show there is anything in 
the world which a strong man ought to respect, while Bazaroff, aided 
by his disciple, young Kirsanoff, dismisses their weak arguments with a. 
sneer. There is something pathetic in the picture of the two old men, 
after one of these futile battles, walking together across the lonely 
fields towards the setting sun. Wounded both in their pride and 
their affection, they try to console each other; bewildered, they 
struggle to find the clue out of the novel perplexities Bazaroff 
reveals. They repeat to each other the useless arguments they 
mean to try next evening; with a simplicity which has something: 
touching, they praise each other’s words; and all the while they 
feel pressing down on them the sense of a strange force of which 
the philosophy of their youth gives no account. It is the trag- 
edy of the surrender of the old to the new. In this case very 
often Paul Kirsanoff is in the right, and Bazaroff is willfully 
wrong. The inevitable conclusion of his premises is the destruction 
of society, and he has the courage of his opinions. The profes- 
sional moralist who has the tale adorn the moral would have 
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vindicated his opinions and made Kirsanoff triumph, or he would 
have introduced some logical champion worthy of Bazaroff’s steel, 
and massacred Nihilism on the spot. But Kirsanoff is a soldier, 
while Bazaroff has been trained in dialectics, and in real life the 
logical champions are conspicuous by their absense. From first to 
last Bazaroff has the best of the argument, as a bully with a keen 
wit is apt to have. Yet, for all this, he is not to be envied. His 
creed has its own punishment tied to it. He meets a handsome 
widow, Anna Varovna. To Bazaroff, women are simply a man’s 
amusement. He tries to amuse himself with Anna Varovna. His 
idle fancy turns into a passion which is too strong for him. Anna 
Varovna enjoys his bizarre speeches, but she hasn’t the least in- 
tention of marrying him. Of his feeling for her, the least said the 
better; its very ignoble character sharpens his pain. He to be con- 
quered by a thing he despises! He rages at himself; he half hates 
her; he insults poor young Kirsanoff, also in love with her, but con- 
tent to adore and be wretched. He has stripped himself of the 
beliefs, the aspirations, the affections, the very ambitions, of other 
men; and when his pride in his own strength falls there is no refuge 
left. That hardening of the heart and narrowing of the life which 
egotism brings reveals itself, and is its own worst retribution. 
Bazaroff has nothing left but the home which he has neglected. He 
goes back, practices his profession (in which, of course, he has not a 
glimmer of faith), catches a typhus fever by his recklessness, and 
dies, finally, with the stubborn courage of a wild beast brought to bay. 
The last gleam of light on his life’s utter failure is thrown in his con- 
senting to submit to the rites of supreme unction, provided he has to 
say nothing. He cares so little for his principles that, rather than 
have a discussion with his father, he makes his death a bitter sar- 
casm on his life. And the best thing we know about him is a death- 
bed lie! Irony can go no further. 

This same deliberate intention of letting facts speak for them- 
selves, which is apparent in ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,’’ shows in all Tour- 
guéneff’s work. Let evil only talk long enough, and it will always 
cut the throat of its own defense. Never does he picture vice in 
alluring colors. He may have but a gloomy view of life, but he 
everywhere shows a faith in virtue. His belief in the family and the 
state is firm, if not exultant. Whether he believes in anything more 
personal than Arnold’s ‘‘ power, not ourselves, which works for 
righteousness,’’ I do not venture to guess. His belief in such a 
power seems to me plain. : 
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But to pass from first impressions of his work to what, with many, 
must immediately follow — the recognition of the intense nationality 
of the writer. Tourguéneff, pessimist or optimist, is Russian to the 
last drop of his blood. He draws Russian life always. His heroes, 
however mistaken, are patriotic. Excepting only that class which he 
has etched in lines most deeply bitter, the foreign imitators among 
the aristocracy, every man with any manly fiber in him loves his 
country. Even poor, weak, cold Dimitri says, humbly, ‘Yet I 
meant to serve Russia.’’ Litvinoff, Lavretsky, and the rest of those 
susceptible young men bind up their broken hearts with ‘* work for 
Russia.’’ Fancy a Boston or Chicago man gravely proposing to his 
sweetheart that they should ‘‘ live for the United States.’’ When an 
American strikes a high moral key, he wishes to live ‘‘ for the world.’’ 
Yet a speech of this kind is the most natural of speeches for one 
of Tourguéneff’s Russians to make. 

As is usual, however, with our author, we can but guess at his be- 
liefs from his disbeliefs. Two classes in Russia he has analyzed mer- 
cilessly — the nihilists who would openly destroy the State, and that 
class among the nobility of which the mild-mannered husband of Irene 
in Smoke — with his tragic background of two peasants flogged 
to death — may serve as a type, the class which is content to cover 
the Tartar barbarism with a lacquer of Western polish, whose proud- 
est boast is that they are never recognized as Russians. 

All his novels, and many of his short stories, like ‘‘A Priest’s 
Son’’ and ** Mumu,’’ deal with some peril menacing Russia. 

‘¢ The Journal of a Sportsman ”’ shows the volcano resting beneath 
society in the shape of a degraded serf caste. ‘* Dimitri Roudine’’ 
pictures the danger which comes from encouraging mere speculation. 

In this latter book, and in ‘* Liza, ’’ is indicated a hope for Russia, 
the existence of a class answering partially to the gentry of England, 
men with education and land, anxious to develop the resources of 
their country. A still better hope is the family life, which such 
women as Liza and Tania (and I confess to a private weakness for 
Alexandra Paulovna) make possible. : 

‘¢ Fathers and Sons ”’ and ‘‘ Virgin Soil’’ (‘* Nov’’ is the much more 
suggestive Russian title) both deal with the deadly peril with which 
communism menaces society. In ‘‘ Smoke ’’ we have the other peril 
which threatens, that springing from the fatal indifference and cor- 
ruption of the aristocracy. 

A writer in The Nation, some weeks since, called attention very 
clearly to the injustice done Tourguéneff by the French translations 
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of this novel. Cutting out the descriptive portions of the book has 
blurred its meaning. Tourguéneff’s work is like an etching —some- 
thing is meant by every line, and not one can be omitted. 

Irene is a figure in the middle distance; she stands in the shadow, 
mysterious, alluring, terrible. These translations drag her into the 
full light; they make her the central personage. She is, in reality, 
the natural result of the influences she has known. Seen without the 
explanation of her accessories, she seems incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘The book reads then like nothing but the victory of a bad 
woman over a weak man. 

In the shorter stories—‘‘On the Eve,’’ ‘*The Anchar’’ (the 
gloomiest of Tourguéneff’s stories), ‘* The Lear of the Steppe,’’ where 
the few touches of humor serve merely, like the white lights of a pict- 
ure, to make the shadows blacker, ‘* The Priest’s Son,’’ ‘* Mumu,’’ 
‘©The Nobleman of the Steppe,’’ ‘‘The Living Mummy,’’ and the 
others — this same concentrated, though undemonstrative, earnestness 
is apparent. Reading his works as a whole, it is easy to see that Tour- 
guéneff has in them all one purpose — his country! He may take too 
dark a view of the future, he may exaggerate dangers; but he tells 
the truth as he sees the truth. He lifts the torch of his wonderful 
art, and reveals to Russia the abyss before her feet. 

And since, 


Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame, 

Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy or shame; 

In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have equal claim, 
We, too, gazing on Russia’s danger, may learn our own. 

And the spirit of the nineteenth century which has embodied itself 
in George Eliot, Goethe, and George Sand would lack something of 
expression without the open gloom and hidden hope of Tourguéneff. 

Octave THANET. 


DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


In the July number of The Catholic World, Dr. T. W. Parsons continues his 
translation of the “Purgatorio” of Dante, this time rendering the Seventeenth 
Canto. Dr. Parsons translates and expounds the famous passage on Love, thus: 


“Never Creator’?! (he began), “my son, 
Was without love; nor anything create; 
Either love natural, or that nobler one 
Born of the mind; thou knowest the truth I state. 


1 In this passage Virgil explains to Dante the nature of love according to the 
mediwval philosophy, viz.: God is love—‘ Deus caritas —and so are all 
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Natural love ne’er takes erroneous course ; 
Through ill-directed aim the other may, 
Or from excess, or from a want of force. 
While o’er its bent the Primal Good hath sway, 
It cannot be the source of wrong delight. 
But when it swerves to ill, or if it should 
Seek good with more or less zeal than is right, 
Against the maker doth his work rebel. 
Whence may’st thou? comprehend how love in you 
Must of all virtue be the seed, as well 
As of each action to which pain is due. 
Now, since love must look ever towards its own 
Subjects’ well-being, things are from self-hate 
Saved; and since naught can be supposed alone 
To exist, from the First Being separate, 
Hated of Him is also spared to man.’’§ 


created beings as derived from Him. Love in man is natural or rational —that 
is, of the mind. Natural love, towards all things necessary to one’s preservation, 
cannot err. Rational love can err in three ways: first, when directed to a bad 
aim—that is, to evil; secondly, when directed excessively to earthly pleasures ; 
thirdly, when directed feebly to those things truly worthy of love —the celestial. 
As long as love turns to the Primai Good — the celestial — or seeks, with due check, 
the inferior or terrestrial, it cannot be the source of wrong or sin. ‘ But when it 
swerves to ill,’’ ete. 

2 Love is the source of good works, as of bad ones; thus, according to St.’ 
Augustine, ‘ Boni aut mali mores sunt boni aut mali amores.” 

3 Love cannot turn against its subjects (viz., men cannot hate themselves); and 
as these subjects cannot exist separate from their First Being, they cannot, there- 
fore, hate God. (Men may deny or blaspheme, but not hate, God.) It follows, 
therefore, as no bad love can be directed against one’s self, or against God, 
that it can only be against one’s neighbor, and this can be in three forms, viz. : 
by Pride, or the love of good to ourselves, and of evil to others; by Envy, or the 
love of evil to others, without cause of good or evil to us; by Anger, or the love 
of evil to others on account of real or imaginary evil to us. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A VocanuLaRyY OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ScrENCEs. anc | the Vocabulary 
of Philosophy Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical —by William Fleming, 
D. D., Protessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, from the 
second edition, 1860; and the third, 1876, edited by Henry Calderwood, LL. D.) 
By Charles P. Krauth, 8. T. D., LL. D., Vice-provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1878. 

In 1860 Dr. Krauth had edited an American reprint of Fleming’s Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, and, by -his own additions, had made a useful book much more use- 
ful and valuable. In 1873 he contributed a very important work to Lippincott’s 
Library of Philosophical Classics, by editing “Berkeley's Treatise Concerning 
the Principles of Human Knowledge.” The treatise itself occupied less than 
one-fourth of the 420 pages of the book, the rest being an industrious and scholarly 
collation of matter in regard to Berkeley and his doctrines, constituting, as it were, 
a sort of general treatise on Idealism. 

Philosophical students who had felt the want of a more complete book than 
Fleming’s hoped for a new work from Dr. Krauth, which would supplement its de- 
ficiencies in the manner of the “ Prolegomena” of Berkeley. The present work, in 
a measure, supplies the want. The additions to the Fleming’s Vocabulary consist 
in “A Vocabulary of Philosophical Sciences,” containing nearly as much matter as 
the former, and more systematically arranged. Definitions are given, and the cita- 
tions are more pertinent, and from authorities of far greater weight. Fleming 
seems to have little acquaintance with German philosophy, and it is the technical 
terms of German thinkers that furnish most occasion for a “ Vocabulary” to ex- 
plain them. Dr. Krauth has collected illustrations, not only of German Philoso- 
phy, but also of Scholastic Philosophy and Greek and Latin Philosophy. He has 
added historical material everywhere. The ‘Chronological Table of the History 
and Literature of the Philosophical Sciences, from 1860 to 1867,” is excellent. 
He has pretixed to it Tennemann’s Chronological Table, commencing with the birth 
of Thales, 640 B. C. A Biographical Index of Authors and of proper names fol- 
lows. It gives dates and chief works of each author, also the subjects upon which 
he wrote, thus: 

ABELARD, PETER (1079-1142). 

1. Opera (Paris, 1616). Cousin (1849). 
2. Recently Discovered Works. we et Non.) (1831, Rheinwald; 1836, 


Cousin ; 1851, Hanke and Lindenkohl.) 
Belief. Scholastic Philosophy. 


This index occupies over seventy pages in fine print. 

A Synthetical Table of the Philosophical Sciences completes the book. Its 
“Part First” treats of ‘‘ Theory and Definitions,” showing the technical terms 
used in treating each subject. Its “ Part Second” is historical and critical, giv- 
ing the names of the several systems of Philosophy that have prevailed in the 
world, and then classifying them historically under each country. 
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The useful “Index of Terms,” which is found in the original Fleming’s Vocabu- 
lary, and also in Dr. Krauth’s editions of 1860 and 1873, is omitted from this edi- 
tion, because, we presume, the “ Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences ”’ ren- 
ders it unnecessary by reason of its full cross-references to Fleming. 

This is a work that every student of philosophy should possess. 


“Burns In DRAMA,” TOGETHER WITH ‘“SAvED Leaves.” Edited by James 

Hutchison Stirling. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Co. 1878. 

This small volume, from the distinguished author of “The Secret of Hegel,’’ 
will prove of unusual interest to those who have read his philosophical writings. - 
His intense, fiery style, his profound absorption in his theme, his amazing gifts at 
description of subtle psychological processes, rendered his book on Hegel what 
the Germans call an ‘‘epoch-making”’ one. He seizes the reader’s attention from 
the start, and holds it by his power to throw the interest of personal adventure 
into his portrayal of the struggles and disappointments incident to discovering the 
thought of a great philosopher. We cannot but find healthful stimulus in the 
book, which shows us indomitable energy in the pursuit of an understanding or 
comprehension of a system of philosophy, however often baffled and defeated in 
hope by the prodigious difficulties which technique and vast syntheses create for 
one. The novitiate is always a thinker from the stand-point of sense or of reflection, 
and, consequently, his ability to make combinations—to think syntheses — is 
quite limited. He finds that his mincing steps are utterly inadequate to span the 
Olympian strides of the world-historical thinkers. The biography of the thinker 
during his process of education into true insight is part tragedy, part comedy ; but 
its portrayal is of genuine interest to-all rationally disposed men and women, Dr. 
Stirling is certainly the most successful of philosophers in his literary presentation 
of the steps of philosophic experience. This has been realized by a multitude of 
old and of young who have read his books. These persons will welcome the 
“Saved Leaves” as a desired completion to the biography of a true man, who has 
labored, with no mean success, to become MAN —the generic type; to realize his 
race. We are all, potentially, Man. We are what Aristotle calls “first entele- 
chies ;”’ by education, by study of the great thinkers, seers, sayers, and doers, we 
realize in each of us the type of MAN, and become “second entelechies.” Human 
life has this great object before it: to make the individual who is at first only a 
particular, special existence, also a universal, generic existence. 

It is all-important, for the sake of stimulating the courage of the novitiate phi- 
losopher, that the biography of the giant shall commence with the dwarf-period. 
This man, who can comprehend Hegel and unravel the tangled web of mystery 
which enshrouds the “ Logic’” — was he ever of childish stature? The greatest 
of obstacles to the progress of thought is the self-distrust which says, at the 
very first page of genuine philosophy: “Ah! I can never understand this. I 
never was born with the head to grasp it. Plato and Aristotle and Hegel had 
special gifts for such thinking.’’ Such is the fatalism which utterly misreads 
human nature and its own destiny. For, surely, we are all born with limits, and 
no one of us but has the power to grow out of such limits as he may have at a 
particular time, by earnest effort. The capacity to grow is worth more than all 
“gifts,” “natural talents,” “genius,” or ‘innate faculties.” The highest human 
achievement in churacter is below the ideal possibility of the humblest man. 

Stirling’s character and capacity when a young man is clearly defined in the 
“Saved Leaves,” prose and verse, wherein he gives his views of “The Novelist 
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and the Milliner,” “The Novel Blowers, or Hot-pressed Heroes,” of ‘ The Foreign 
Country at Home,” “A Peep into a Welsh Iron Valley,” ‘Social Condition of 
South Wales,” or utters his deepest sentiments and insights in more or less poetic 
verses: ‘‘The Ballad of Merla,” ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’? ‘‘ Venetian Madeline,” 
“The Blacksmith’s Hame,” ‘The Enchanted Isles,” and so on through the 
eighteen “saved leaves” of poetry and the ten similar of prose. We may readily 
enough discern the “stuff” of the man, but it is a “first entelechy.” And itis a 
generous thought of the author to show us these firstlings. He says of them: 
“The ‘Saved Leaves’ are as they name themselves—saved leaves. There is a 
literary flush in most impressionable young students, from sixteen to twenty-three 
or so; of such flush these leaves are saved specimens. The judicious reader will 
probably perceive that some part of the ‘saving’ element was consideration of the 
variety of tastes.” ‘It is different with ‘Burns in Drama,’ which, nevertheless, 
was itself planned, begun, and in large part written, in 1855. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to.remark that, by this piece, no drama of plot or incident is intended, but 
only a study of character. With this object in view, the matter of concluding 
(partial) monologues was found unfit for the form of dialogue.” 

“Burns in Drama” is divided into five acts, and subdivided into scenes, after 
the manner of adrama. Most of the scenes of the first three acts would make a 
lively impression on the stage. The fourth and fifth acts follow the life of Burns 
into richer, nobler developments, but which cannot be presented with adequate 
stage effects because of their internality. The unity of the piece is solely that of 
subject; its time extends from the advanced youth of Burns to his death, a period 
of some twenty years; the place changes from Mauchline, and thereabouts, to 
Edinburgh, and then to Dumfries. 

The contents of the several acts are given thus: ‘Act I. The Natural Jet— 
Awaking Youth. Act II. Opening Manhood— Young Blood, Young Feelings, 
Young Bitterness. Act III. Life, Love, and Horror of Eclipse. Act IV. Edinburgh, 
and After—The Blaze and Ashes. Act V. Dumfries, and the End.” A note is 
appended, relating to the character of Burns. The characters are portrayed in a 
few masterly strokes, showing the very essence of their humanity. The father 
and mother, the cruel factor, the Laird of Coilsfield, the corrupt Rankine and his 
evil companions, the charming Jean Armour, the brethren of the masonic lodge, 
pass before us in the first three acts. The tragic scene at night, in which Jean 
communicates to Robert the grief and wrath of her father when their liaison 
became known, ends with oaths of fidelity and —separation. 

Burns.—No, indeed, puir lassie! it wasna your faut—TI’ve been a bad fellow, 
Jean—can you forgie me? 

Jean.—I’m no’ blamin’ ye — there’s naething to forgie —I liked you owre weel ; 
that was a’. 

Burns.—And dinna I like you, Jean? 

Jean.—But you’re gaun awa— you're ginny lea’ me — you’re ginny lea’ me. 

Burns, —I hae na siller. 

Then the lonely night upon the moor, when Burns, hunted by outraged re- 
spectability, is on the eve of taking passage to the West Indies, to become over- 
seer of the slaves of a plantation, shows us his deepest despair, so well depicted 
in the poem written on this occasion: 


“The gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild, inconstant blast; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o’er the plain; 
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The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter’d coveys meet secure, 
While here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr.” 


But hearing that the volume of poems which he had printed on the occasion of 
his departure was received with enthusiasm at Edinburgh, he changes his mind and 
goes to that metropolis. Here we find him, at the opening of the fourth act, in a 
blaze of glory. Dr. Blair and Professor Dugald Stewart are introduced to us as 
the representatives of his society there. But he returns to Mauchline (with the 
£500 received from the new edition of his poems) in the second scene of this act, 
vents his splenetic reflections upon the shortness of the season in which a literary 
lion is permitted to engross the attention of society. He stocks a farm at Ellis- 
land, marries Jean, receives a visit from his old tried friend, Ainslee, and flings 
away ambition. In Act V, on his death-bed, he passes verdict upon his own 
life, speaking to Jean: “The hope of fame, of fame for ages, is to almost all — 
to altogether all, in the end—an unsubstantial dream.” “It is of no use — there 
is nothing in it. Nature is beautiful, and God’s world is divine—but man is a 
lache, his world a hell. Draw the curtain, Jean—T’ll sleep.” The “ professor 
and minister”? pass judgment upon his character in the closing scene. No essay on 
Burns, or biography of him, gives us such vivid pictures of the man as does this 
“drama.” 


RELIGIONS PHILOSOPHIE AUF GESCHICHTLICHER GRUNDLAGE. Von Professor Dr. 

Otto Pfleiderer, in Berlin. Verlag von G. Reimer, in Berlin. 

The first part of this work treats the history of the philosophy of religion from 
the time of Lessing and Kant to the present. In the first three sections the author 
traces the development of the philosophy of religion through the steps of Kant’s 
Criticism, of the mystical, intuitive faith-philosophy of Hamann, Herder, and 
Jacobi, and of the speculative school of Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
etc. In the representation of each system the general connection of ideas is prop- 
erly set forth, and the truth, as well as the limits of the various stand-points, are 
pointed out. The last section sketches the labors of the present day on the field 
of the philosophy of religion, and discusses, in that connection, among other mat- 
ters, those writings that have attained celebrity by means of the religious-philo- 
sophical controversies to which they have given rise —as, for instance, the ‘ Phi- 
losophy of Materialism,’ by A. Lange; the ‘Philosophy of the Unconscious,” 
and the “ Self-dissolution of Christianity,’ by Edward von Hartmann ; and “The Qld 
and the New Faith,” by Strauss. In every instance the standard of an objective, 
scientific criticism is applied, and the relative right even of opponents fairly ac- 
knowledged; but the ground of their one-sided results is also unsparingly exposed. 

The second part of the book contains a “genetic speculative philosophy of 
religion,” the method of which proceeds in the main from historical deduction in 
opposition to the a-priori association of ideas of Hegel’s dialectic. But, on the 
other hand, in opposition to empiricism, it gathers together the results of the ge- 
netic development of that historical induction into speculative comprehension, and 
traces them back to their final grounds. 

The first section treats of the religious subject, and describes the nature of re- 
ligious consciousness according to its psychological factors, especially with regard 
to its relation to morality and cognition. The second section, which forms the 
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central point of the whole work, describes the object of religious consciousness, 
the matters of faith, in seven chapters: 1. God; 2. Angel and Devil; 3. Crea- 
tion; 4. Theodicy; 5. Revelation and Miracle; 6. Redemption and Mediator; 7. 
Eternity. The mode of treatment here is as follows: After pointing out the psy- 
chological motives of the various faiths, the author takes the mythology of natural 
religion as his starting-point. Then follow the speculations of the most ancient 
philosophies in regard to the subjects mentioned, especially the speculations of the 
Hindoos and Greeks. Next comes the historical development of the dogma (1) 
amongst the Hebrews, (2) in primitive Christianity, (3) in the Christian Church; 
to which is added, in conclusion, a review of the theories on those subjects held by 
modern philosophers. Having thus brought the genetic development of the re- 
ligious and philosophical mode of thought on every field to a close, each chapter 
ends with a critical speculative résumé, in which the points of view previously 
ascertained in the historically inductive part are balanced against each other, the 
relative right or wrong of each gtand-point established, and their union in puri- 
fied conceptions and formulas sought to be achieved. The author considers this 
the only truly objective method, excluding, as it does, all subjective arbitrariness 
(which to him appears utterly reprehensible) in the surest manner. Since history 
itself in its actual development is made to show up the moments of truth, which 
the philosopher need only to gather up and combine. At the same time, this 
mode of treatment has the advantage of offering a vast and varied historical mate- 
rial from almost all regions of the history of religion and philosophy in a group- 
ing comparatively easy of review. Hence, even such readers as cannot agree alto- 
gether, or at all, with the author in his judgments and views on other matters will 
be able to gather many valuable additions to their historical knowledge from this 
work. At any rate, all readers, no matter what stand-point they occupy, must feel 
themselves incited to further reflections and investigations by the discussions and 
critical expositions of the author. | 

The third and last section treats of the religious communities. Here the dis- 
cussion starts from the rise of objective religion and suggests its origin. This is 
followed by a sketch of the cudéus in its main forms— prayer, sacrifice, and mys- 
teries; and here again the historical development of the ceremonies is traced 
through the main divisions of religion. The origin, development, and religious 
as well as social position of the priesthood in the various religions concludes this 
chapter, and forms the transition to the last, which has for its object the Church 
in its manifold relations to civil society. Church-States and State-Churches are 
brought to view in their various historical forms, and the results derived are util- 
ized for practical application to the present condition of the churches, especially 
in Germany. Although these concluding remarks are of immediate interest only to 
German readers, they cannot fail also to be interesting to those of other countries, 
in so far as the ecclesiastical condition of Germany will enable them clearly to 
recognize the apprehensions and desires of the free-thinking men of that country, 
and the obstacles which they have to combat. It is evident that the author favors 
a free relation of the Church and State, such as is more characteristic of Ameri- 
can than of German life. 

The above will suffice to show that this Philosophy of Religion is not an ab- 
stract philosophical book, but gathers most of its material from the historical life 
of mankind in ancient and modern times, and thus connects, also, throughout all 
its pages, with the practical interests of the life of the present. P. 
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Book Notices. 


CoMPARATIVE PsycHOLOGY: OR, THE GROWTH AND GRADES OF INTELLIGENCE 

By John Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 

The author siden University of Wiscongin) discusses the question 
of Mind and Matter; Physical Forces as Ré to Vital Forces; Vegetable Life ; 
the Nervous System; Animal Life as organic, instinctive, and associative; Ra- 
tional Life; The Supreme Reason. These topics are treated in nine chapters. 
The array of curious information marshaled to support the acute reasoning of the 
author renders the book upusually interesting to the non-metaphysical reader. _ 


GESCHICHTE UND KRITIK DER GRUNDBEGRIFFE DER GEGENWART. Von Rudo 

Eucken, Professor in Jena. Leipzig: Veit & Co. 

Kant somewhere says that one of the prominent philosophical desiderata of his 
time was an analysis of the then prevailing philosophical concepts. A very press- 
ing philosophical need of our time is a critical history of the genesis of our con- 
cepts — of their origin and of the transformation they have experienced in the 
course of metaphysical and scientific discussion. In Professor Eucken’s valuable 
work this need is, to a great extent, supplied. It traces the history of certain 
concepts which for some time have been, and now are, the watch-words of modern 
philosophy and science, from their origin to the present day. What these con- 
cepts are is seen at once from the table of contents: Subjective — Objective; 
Experience; A priori— innate; Immanent (Cosmic); Monism; Dualism; Law; 
Evolution; Causal Concepts; Mechanical — Organic; Teleology; Culture; Indi- 
viduality; Humanity; Realism — Idealism; Optimism — Pessimism. 8. 


A PutLosopny oF RELIGION; OR, THE RATIONAL GROUNDS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

By John Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

In this work the author sets out in an Introduction with the excellent maxim 
that although Science may progress without a sound philosophy, yet Religion can- 
not. ‘The very facts on whose existence religion depends — the objects towards - 
which it is directed —turn for their proof of being on the joint intuitive and 
reflective processes of the Soul; and till these are defined and accepted, those 
cannot be established.”? ‘‘The seat of religion is in the soul itself, not in the 
senses, nor in the physical world; and there must its sure foundations be ex- 
plored.” 

He proceeds to investigate the Mental powers—the limits of causation and in- 
tuition— proving that the knowledge of Matter and of Mind is not direct; = 
Being of God showing that the proof of this Being depends on liberty, which is“ 
made possible by the moral nature and discriminating force, from spontaneity ; 
** Force is definite in quantity, is local, is always in one way or another in exercise, 
however obscure and latent the form assumed, and hence is realized once for all, 
and equally at all times.” ‘(A necessary action — all physical action —is one fixed 
in time, place, kind, and degree by forces already in existence. _A spontaneous. / 
action is one which springs from power disclosed anew in it; power that had no 
previous existence in any known product; power not actual, but potential ; power 
not_transferred_in_strict correlation from product to product, but springing up 
afresh in each. All purely intellectual activities are of this sort.” 

With the concept of Spontaneity, : as underlying that of liberty, he canvasses the 
proofs of the Being of God—the cosmological, the teleological, and the ethico- 
logical proof; for he slights the ontological proof as being “ unsatisfactory,” and 
“lightly held.” ‘<‘It infers the actual being and eternity of God from the ideal 
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necessity of eternal being to the conception of infinite attributes. It_thus accepts 


a _a.-connection of ideas as a proof of facts.” This sounds as if one would say: “The 


law of falling bodies may be true; but how do falling bodies act?” ‘No doubt 
that the shortest distance between two points is a straight line — these ideas are con- 
nected — but how is it with straightness and shortest distance as facts?”’ Our author 
is in spirit a realist, and the whole tendency of his excellent book is realism; but 
now and then he allows validity to nominalistic arguments, and, as in this case, 
ntal images fortuitously brought together in phantasy, with universal 
and necessary nd their relations. To see a necessary relation between ideas. 
is precisely to see an objectively valid necessity —a logical condition which deter- 
mines the very existence of things. When we cognize, a priori, the nature of space, 
we cognize at the same time certain necessary laws of matter as it actually exists; 
because matter cannot transcend its logical condition. Just so the ontological 
proof of God proceeds from the idea of Being itself, and its necessary logical con- 
ditions, to find that all finite or dependent being has its logical condition in an in- 
finite, independent being. The thought of a finite or dependent being is the 
thought of a being conditioned in another being — derived from it, supported by 
it, furnished with energy from it— that is to say, the finite being loses its individu- 
ality in its dependence. But the supporting energy, no matter how many other 
dependent beings are linked between the first dependent being and that on which 
it depends, is itself independent and self-determined—a free Individual, God. 
The mind merely makes clear to itself all of the implications of its thought of 
Being, and there emerges at once the ontological proof of God as the underlying 
presupposition of all thought. It is the strongest proof, for the reason that it is 
the kernel or nucleus of all the other proofs. It is the primary speculative in- 
sight —this insight into the fact that the highest principle of the Universe is a 
Living Person, and can be no other. Upon it, of course, rest (as our author very 
clearly sees and definitely states) the freedom and immortality of man. If the 
highest principle of ‘the universe is not a person, but.an unconscious force, then, cer- 
tainly, our personality is only a phenomenal one, and sure to vanish through the 
activity of that primal unconscious Energy. The Absolute Energy of the World 
gives rise to all characteristics that appertain to finite things. It is eternally in 
the act of manifesting its nature upon them. If their characteristics are not in its 
form, in its image, it will stamp them out and imprint on them a more adequate 
impression of itself. Hence, if the Absolute is unconscious, it will everywhere 
show no quarter to conscious intelligence. If, on the contrary, the Absolute is 
free, conscious being, it will everywhere cancel unconscious being, and produce 
everywhere in the universe a current of progress towards consciousness; the min- 
eral will tend to the chemical synthesis which forms crystals and salts, and thence — 
ascends to the synthesis of vegetable life, which again mounts to animal life, and 
this last finally reaches thought and becomes free, responsible, and immortal —an 
image of the Eternal. Hence, progress is the law wherever the highest principle: 
is Personality. 
Were the highest principle blind force, the existence of its opposite — of intel- 
ligent beings — would be utterly inexplicable, because Consciousness is not found 
"among the constituent elements of Unconsciousness; so that, had blind force a self-- 
analytic or self-dirempting power, it could, perhaps, “posit”? or create its oppo- 
site as a chaos upon which to manifest itself by rising from it step by step, devel- 
oping its constituents and uniting them, until at last it produced its image. In 
fact, a world of development, even of change or process, could not be, were the- 
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ultimate principle a simple one, like force, and not, rather, a highest complexity of 
synthesis, like the principle of personality. For personality does contain con- 
stituent elements, each of which, when isolated, is unconscious; and, moreover, 
it possesses the power of self-analysis or diremption, and hence can manifest itself 
to itself through a series of stadia, beginning with its utter opposite and rising 
through successive syntheses continually to more and more adequate adumbrations 
(and at last to images) of itself. 

Our author (p. 72) ventures the opinion that these three proofs of God are 
pantheistic. This attracts our attention to his definition of Pantheism: ‘The 
world is the substance of which God is the_life, the pervasive, controlling force.” 
For the reason that they have the form simply of inferring a cause for the effects - 
which compose the world, it is impossible to rise to an absolute. All that one can 
infer is a cause adequate to produce the effects that one can see. But the onto- 
logical proof derived from the necessary nature of being transcends the three 
proofs mentioned (Cosmological, Teleological, and Ethico-logical), and rises to 
the Absolute. 

antheism must not be made to include the doctrine (1) which conceives God as 
transcending the world, and not merely immanent in it, or (2) which conceives God 
as consciously producing the world as His manifestation or revelation, (3) or which 
conceives creation as an act of free will, instead of an act of_blind necessity. The 
ontological proof arrives at these three results: a God transcending the world, inas- 
much as He energizes, not only as a creator of finite forms, but also as their de- 
stroyer, through more adequate manifestations; a conscious creator, whose think- 
ing activity creates, and whose creation is the very focus of consciousness; a free 
will, not constrained by any other existence, nor impelled by any efficient “cause. 
The only causes that operate in free intelligence are final causes. He acts to pro- 
duce His manifestation, revelation (His Glory), as a spectacle to Himself, not merely 
a spectacle to the Alone, for He makes the creation a spectacle to itself, by having 
it evolve beings capable of seeing and enjoying it, and of comprehending the reve- 
lation of nature and themselves. Thinking and Will are one in the Absolute; 
whenever they are distinct, we have “ finite intelligence,” so called. Those who 
refuse to admit that the thought of God is creative — fearing thus to fall into pan- 
theism by making Creation the necessary result of the rational nature and energy 
of God—simply impose finite limitations on Him, and conceive Him as think- 
ing in the form of imagination, instead of sub-specie wternitatis. 

The succeeding chapters of the book treat of the attributes of God, of Nature, 
of Man, Immortality, Revelation, Miracles, Inspiration, Interpretation, etc. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICS PURE AND APPLIED. Editor-in-Chief, J. 
J. Sylvester, LL. D., F. R. S.; Associate Editor in Charge, Wm. E. Story, Ph. D.; 
with the codperation of Benjamin Pierce, LL. D., F. R. 8., Simon Newcomb, 

.D., F. BR. S., H. A. Rowland, C. E. Published under the auspices of the 

Johns Hopkins University. Vol. I, No. 3. Baltimore: 1878. 

The present number contains an article by George Bruce Halsted, Ph. D., tutor 
in Princeton College, New Jersey, on the “ Bibliography of Hyper-Space and 
Non-Euclidean Geometry.” Other articles treat of ‘The Elastic Arch,” by 
Henry T. Eddy; “Researches in the Lunar Theory,” by G. W. Hill; “On Profes- 
sor Sylvester’s Paper as to the Atomic Theory,” by Professor J. W. Mallet; “Theorie 
des Fonctions Numériques Simplement Périodiques,” par Edouard Lucas ; and notes 
on mathematical subjects. 
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